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OUR COVER DESIGN: The new liturgical year has been designated 
“Mary’s Year” by our Holy Fatuxer, to commemo:»‘e the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the definition of her Immaculate Con- 
ception. Our drawiag suggests that Mystery by the symbol 
of the “Stella matutina,” the “Morning Star.” As this bright- 
est star in the firmament is the harbinger of the rising sun, and 
itself already reflects the sun’s first rays, so Mary’s conception 
was the first brilliance of the divine Sun’s advent on earth, 
the message of His coming to enlighten all who sit in 
darkness. 
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AIL, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee.” So spoke Gabriel. And the Father sent the Holy 
Spirit from heaven as a dowry: He prepared the Virgin for her 
heavenly Bridegroom, His only-begotten Son. Thus was she pre- 
pared whom the Father loved, in whom the Son dwelt, and whom 
the Holy Spirit greatly desired. For she is the bride, but also the 
bridal chamber from which issued forth Christ the Bridegroom, as 
David had foretold in song: “He has pitched there a tent for the 
sun, who comes forth like the groom from his bridal chamber” 
(Ps. 18:6). 

Hail, full of grace! With every virtue was the Virgin adorned 
who as a lamp carried the unquenchable Light more splendid than 
the sun. Hail, full of grace, golden urn containing the heavenly 
Manna! Hail, full of grace, quenching the thirst of men with the 
fresh water of the eternal fountain! Hail, full of grace, spiritual 
ocean in whom was found the heavenly pearl, even Christ! Hail, 
full of grace, glorious heaven containing the God whom the heavens 
cannot contain! Hail, full of grace, excelling the cherubic throne 
of godly splendor! Hail, full of grace, pillar of light containing the 
God who leads His people through the desert! 

What further shall I say? What words will suffice, what terms 
can I employ to proclaim the glory of this blessed one who herself 
is the root from which Glory springs? She is raised above all things 
except God, her nature more beautiful than the cherubim and sera- 
phim and the whole host of heaven. Neither the voices of heaven nor 
of earth are full enough to set forth her majesty, no, not the voices 
of angels. For these, it is true, sing praise, honor and glory to God, 
yet cannot do Him justice. They rejoiced as if they alone possessed 
Him; but the most holy Virgin, greater than they, on earth con- 
ceived the God dwelling in heaven, and thus drew down upon earth 
the angelic host to abide with men. For she is the mediatrix between 
heaven and earth who has reconciled them in her womb. 

O blessed Virgin! O pure dove and bride of heaven! O Mary! 
At once the heaven, the temple, and the throne of God! Mother of 
the Sun that shines both on heaven and on earth, even Christ! Bright 
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cloud, through whom Christ has come as the lightning to enlighten 
the world! Cloud of heaven, containing and drawing into the world 
the voice of thunder, the Holy Spirit! Celestial cloud, which sent 
upon all the earth the life-giving rain of the Spirit to produce fruits 
of faith! 

Hail, full of grace, gate of heaven, of whom the prophet said: 
“This gate shall be shut, and no man shall pass through it, nor issue 
thence, except the Lord God alone; and this closed gate shall be 
for the prince, for he shall be called prince, in whom all nations 
place their hope” (Ez. 44:2ff.). Of this gate, to the prophet in the 
Song of Songs openly speaks in the course 0. . prayer, saying: 
“A garden enclosed is my sister, my bride, a garden enclosed, a 
fountain sealed” (Cant. 4:12). 

An untouched mountain is she, from which was quarried the 
rock, Christ: and therefore the most wise Daniel says of her: “With- 
out human hands the stone was quarried from out of the mountain” 
(Dan. 2:45). She is the field not cultivated by man, which received 
the Word as a grain of wheat that was to produce an abundant sheaf. 
She the spiritual oven containing the fire and the bread of life. For 
she is the holy mother of the Savior; she bore the Father’s Word 
made flesh from herself ; of her Isaias speaks: “Behold a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son, and his name shall be called God-with-us.” 

O pure Virgin! O holy Mother of the Lord! O blessed spouse of 
the undivided Trinity! Blessed among women, for you brought 
forth the God and Creator of all men as an Infant upon earth; 
blessed among women, who conceived on earth the God of heaven; 
blessed among women, whose breasts gave suck to Him who nour- 
ishes the universe. 

Holy Mary, Virgin, Mother of God and blessed among women, 
for you have now given birth to Him who ages ago fashioned Adam. 
You are God’s Mother, for you alone gave birth to the only-begotten 
Son of the only God. Not a transitory God took flesh in you and of 
you was born, but the eternal God, who is before you, and before 
all things else. O ewe without blemish, who bore the Lamb, even 
Christ! Heavenly table of faith, which supplied to the world the 
Bread of Life! 

What shall I say, what words employ to declare her full-rooted 
glory? Of this young maiden, ever-maiden and virgin, God Himself 
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has spoken through the prophet: “From you shall he come forth 
unto me that is to be the ruler in Israel, and his going forth is from 
the beginning, from the days of eternity. Therefore will the Lord 
abandon his people till the time when she who travails shall bring 
forth. She shall bring forth, and the other brethren of his shall be 
converted to the citizenship of Israel; the Lord shall stand and see, 
and he shall shepherd his flock with power” (Mich. 5:2f.). 

O holy Virgin, Mother of the eternal Light: of that Light which 
in heaven illumines the angelic hosts ; of that Light which enlightens 
the impenetrable eyes of the very seraphim; of that Light which 
adds brilliance to the sun; of that Light which lightens the ends of 
the earth that all may profess the Trinity ; of that Light which said, 
“T am the light of the world” (John 8:12), and, “I am come a light 
into the world” (John 12:46); of that Light which ascended into 
heaven and gives light to every creature in heaven and on earth. 

O most holy Virgin, who stupefied with wonder whole armies of 
angels! For truly it is a stupendous miracle in heaven that “a woman 
be clothed with the sun” (Apoc. 12:1). A stupendous miracle: a 
woman carrying Light in her arms! A stupendous miracle: a second 
throne of cherubim! A stupendous miracle: the Son of a woman, 
Himself her father and the father of ages! A stupendous miracle: 
the bridal chamber of a virgin containing the Son of God, containing 
God Himself as spouse, even Christ! A stupendous miracle: the 
Lord of angels become the infant child of a virgin! 

O most holy Virgin, Mother of the Savior, Mother of the Word 
who lacks all beginning, of the Son who shares the throne with His 
Father, of Him who is consubstantial with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, who with the Father and the Spirit is before all ages, who 
suspended the heavens as a vault and established the earth! 

Hail, most holy Virgin, burning bush which without being con- 
sumed held the fire of divinity! Hail, spiritual oven, which provided 
fire and the Bread of Life freshly baked for the food of the world: 
the food of which Christ the Savior of the world said: “Take and 
eat, this is my body, which is broken for you unto the remission of 
sins” (Matt. 26:26, 28). Sumptuous indeed, dearly beloved, and 
filled with every virtue is that virginal banquet table, laden with 
all best foods that rejoice the earth. The holy Virgin, the Mother 
of Christ, herself has furnished it. 
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She is the lamp that bore the brilliant Light who fills with light 
both heaven and earth, even Christ. Of her the prophet Zachary 
says: “Behold a candlestick all of gold, and a bowl of flame upon 
the top of it” (Zach. 4:2). Of her David most sweetly sings: “Your 
Word is a lantern to my feet and a light to my eyes” (Ps. 118:105). 

O virginal lamp, shedding light upon those who are envel- 
oped in darkness! O virginal lamp, banishing darkness and making 
the light to shine! O virginal lamp, who received from the throne 
on high the triply incandescent flame — one, unquenchable, con- 
substantial — and with it brightened the world! O virginal lamp, 
of whom God spoke by the prophet: “In her will I make a horn to 
sprout forth for David; I have prepared a lamp for my anointed” 
(Ps. 131:17). 

O royal crown, containing the most precious gem, the stone, even 
Christ! O royal purple, donned by the King of heaven and earth! 
O book that none can understand, revealing the eternal Word, the 
Son of the Father, for all the world to read! O blessed Virgin, giving 
birth to heaven’s own Glory, and as from many flowers of paradise 
filling the earth with fragrance! O Virgin, you are that stainless lily 
from which has sprung the Rose that fades not, even Christ! O most 
fertile vine of truth, whose virginity was undiminished at the harvest 
gathering! O uncultivated vineyard, yet abounding in fruit; for you 
brought forth a ripe cluster of grapes, even Christ! 

O Virgin, stupendous treasury of the Church, containing the 
mighty Mystery: intercede with Him, the Priest, who is Himself 
virgin as well as altar. 

What shall I say, or what shall I proclaim concerning this illus- 
trious and holy Virgin? She is heaven, she is the throne alike and 
cross: with holy arms extended she carried the Lord, like the heav- 
enly, cruciform throne of the cherubim. She is greater than the 
cherubim: they veil their faces, since they cannot with open eyes 
look upon the heavenly fire of deity; but Mary, with open eyes 
gazing straight into the fathomless and unsleeping face of Christ, 
greeted Him with eager desire and kiss. The host of angels, who are 
the footstool of Christ, falling down, cannot see or touch Him; but 
she, joining lips to lips, salutes the Unconquerable. 

O Virgin, by bearing the miracle of the incomprehensible Mys- 
tery, you have preached to the world the ardently desired tidings. 
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Virgin made more sublime than all angels, more exalted than cheru- 
bim and seraphim, pleasing to Christ the King, and honored by God 
as worthy handmaid and mother! 

Holy Mother immaculate, you have borne the Christ who existed 
before you, whu said of Himself: “Before Abraham was, I am” 
(John 8:58). You adorned the stable with glory, and made the crib 
resplendent. Virgin, cave and crib: these three were heaven on 
earth when they bore the ineffable God. These three ministered to 
the Trinity, when the Virgin, giving birth without labor in the cave, 
placed the Lord of heaven and earth in the crib. 

The choirs of angels stood round about the Virgin, singing loudly : 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good 
will” (Luke 2:14). Thereupon the shepherds, keeping watch in the 
fields at night, and hearing the angelic song concerning the Savior, 
with speedy feet approached to adore the Light: and they saw the 
unheard of miracle: the handmaid of the Lord, the virgin dwelling 
on earth become the heavenly bride. For she was seen as bride, 
bridal chamber and mother of God in that stable when she gave 
birth to the infant Christ, according to the prophetic words of 
Isaias: “For a child is born to us, and a son is given to us, and the 
government is upon his shouider, and his name shall be called the 
Angel of great counsel, God the mighty, Prince of peace, Father of 
the world to come” (Is. 9:6). 

The angels had accused Eve, but now they praise Mary, who 
transformed the infirmity of women into their glory, who raised Eve 
fallen, restored to heaven Adam banished from paradise, and 
opened to all the paradise that had been closed. 

For through you, O holy Virgin, the dividing wall of enmity was 
destroyed; through you the peace of heaven was given to earth; 
through you men were made angels; through you men came to be 
called friends, servants, and sons of God; through you men merited 
to become fellow servants with the angels and to converse with 
them as brethren; through you divine praises are sent from earth 
to heaven ; through you men speak confidently to God in the high- 
est ; through you the cross came to shine over the whole earth, that 
cross on which hung your son, Christ our God; through you was 
death trampled underfoot and hell despoiled; through you false 
gods fell, and heavenly knowledge was spread abroad ; through you 
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we have come to know the only-begotten Son of God, our Savior 
Jesus Christ, to whom you gave birth, O most holy Virgin. 

Him let us all, angels and men alike, humbly adore, proclaiming 
the eternal Father, the eternal Son, and the eternal Holy Spirit, and 
praising the undivided and consubstantial Trinity, now and for all 
eternity. Amen. Epiphanius Cyprius 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING!’ 


Y talk 
to you today is a further exploration of the general subject, “Some 
Spiritual Aspects of Education for Christian Living.” There is no 
possibility of devoting too much time and thought to the basic aims 
and principles which underlie our efforts in Catholic education. 
Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on “The Christian Education of 
Youth,” has perhaps summarized most succinctly the essence of 
Christian education: “The proper and immediate end of Christian 
education is to co-operaie with divine grace in forming the true 
and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those 
regenerated by baptism.” 

Such is your ideal, an ideal which often becomes obscure and 
appears unrealistic in the face of multiplying methodologies, tech- 
niques, the surrounding pagan environment, the materialistic goals 
of even the very young, and consequent fatigue and discouragement. 
The more exalted the ideal, the more we naturally tend to dis- 
couragement while working for its realization; but discouragement 
has no place in the Christian mentality. I suggest that the main 
reason for the existence of this paralyzing emotion lies in over- 
emphasis on working for Christ, and not enough emphasis on work- 
ing in Christ. 

At the outset, then, let us recall a fundamental principle: God’s 
purposes are eternal, and the power He gives us is beyond all calcu- 


* Address given at the Third Annual Religious Teachers Convention, Wor- 
cester, Mass., September 26, 1953, and here printed with the permission of 
His Excellency. 
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laticn. That power is “Jesus Christ, and Him Crucified.” His divine 
power works in and through our human weakness; His very life is 
transfused into us. When St. Paul said, “In Christ dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in Him who is the head of all 
principality and power you have received of that fulness,” he meant 
the words literally; and so you must receive them, else where will 
come the power necessary for fulfilling your vocation “to form 
Christ Himself in those regenerated by baptism?” 

When the Holy Child “went to school” in the small house at 
Nazareth, He was indeed the first of many brethren to learn from 
other Marys and other Josephs. There He learned about His Father, 
learned to praise Him in the inspired prayers of the psalms, delighted 
to walk with God in His youth and to increase in knowledge through 
the Scriptures and the beauty of His handiwork through all creation. 

In that first Christian school basic patterns were established for 
generations to come. Our age is no exception. Differences which 
exist between our age and preceding centuries are,more apparent 
than real. Wars, corruption in government, and all manner of sin 
were as prevalent then as they are now. Trace in memory the cries 
of God’s prophets through the centuries before the birth of Christ, 
and you will perceive that the invention of the hydrogen bomb has 
not essentially modified human nature, even though it may modify 
the face of the earth. Almost two thousand years ago, in days not 
too different from our own, one little Boy and Young Man “went 
to school” as your students do now. It is only truth to say that He 
is still in school — in your school, for it is your task “to form Christ 
Himself in those regenerated by baptism.” 

Every child is a social being, destined to live in society, to save 
his own soul and the souls of others in society. To educate for full 
Christian living, then, is to educate for social living, and in particular 
for family life. In our day, when Christian home life is so unhappily 
on the wane, it is of the utmost urgency that we direct our attention 
and energies to preparing students for family life while they are in 
school. Where else will they learn to live as later they will want to 
live, whether in the religious families, or in families of their own? 

I wish to suggest to you that education for Christian living must 
be education for Christian family living, or it is not, properly speak- 
ing, worthwhile education at all. We sometimes forget this, and the 
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students themselves view their education as preparation for making 
money, for a career, for “emancipation,” for anything except exact- 
ly what it is: twelve or sixteen years of learning experience in the 
supreme art of that complete surrender to God through Christ which 
is sanctity. 

Let us consider what Christian family living is, and how we can 
perhaps reproduce it within our classrooms — at least in its main 
outlines. 

First of all, any work or vocation whatever is a going to God 
through Christ, in faith, in hope, in love. Family life is at once a 
personal and a social or group way of going to God through Christ. 
It is a finding of Christ in the family community, a loving of Christ 
with all one’s powers of loving. It is the vocation to know, love and 
serve Him in others, where He actually lives and sleeps, works and 
eats, suffers and prays — in the members of the family. We recall 
that the early Fathers of the Church loved to refer to the family as 
“the little Church,” because they so clearly perceived through faith 
that, just as He lives sacramentally in the holy Eucharist, so by 
His indwelling He lives in each baptized soul as in His temple. 

Family life anywhere, then, is a vocation to love, and its purga- 
tive and ascetic elements are reorganized in the fact that to love 
means to give rather than to receive, to receive in the very giving. 
To pass from self-love to Christ-love is the work of every life, and 
is the first lesson the child must learn in the course of His Catholic 
education. 

In the second place: since Christian family living is group living, 
sacramental living, liturgical living, love-living and Christ-living, 
the school strives to bridge the gap too often existing between school 
and life, between altar and home. 

It is the individual who comes haltingly to school, and he leaves, 
it is hoped, a member of the community of school life. He has 
learned group living as opposed to self-living, not because it is 
easier, or because society or etiquette demand it, but because this 
is the Christian way. He has been taught that the Christ who is the 
object of his growing knowledge and love is to be found in the very 
midst of the community which comprises his particular class, school, 
family. 

Christ is our great sacrament. School and family — these com- 
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munities are in reality outward, visible signs of His inner grace- 
bestowing presence, His presence in His Mystical Body. Our stu- 
dents must be taught the happiness of finding and loving Christ in 
the school community, in each member of it. They will then be 
prepared intelligently to find and love Him in their family com- 
munities. Nor can we forget that such training is a necessary anti- 
dote against that prevalent habit of mind which views religion as a 
subject to be learned and often forgotten, rather than as a Person 
to be learned and love throughout life. 

Christian family living is sacramental living. This means two 
things: participating ever more fully in the divine life of grace by 
frequent reception of the sacraments; and sacramentalizing our 
daily lives. 

We must always be realistic. As realists, we see that Christian 
family living is not going on to any great extent in the midst of our 
secularistic environment. It almost seems at times that Christ is the 
most unimportant Person in the world, in America, on any street. 
To put Him in His first and proper place in the lives of students is 
something that we cannot do ourselves. The Catholic school may 
plant, the individual through his efforts may water, but it is God 
who gives the increase. Through the sacraments, those seven chan- 
nels of grace, God gives, protects, increases and brings to fulfilment 
the Christ-life in every soul. The sacraments are the chief instru- 
ments for living Christocentric lives. 

What do we mean by sacramentalizing life? We come to a con- 
sideration of sacramentals, which have been called extensions of the 
sacraments, because, like sacraments, they are external rites which 
confer special spiritual benefits, though not directly as do the sacra- 
ments. 

Sacramentals have their place in education and in Christian 
family living, for both of these are social areas in which individuals 
work together to restore all things in Christ. In the Catholic school, 
our student should become acquainted with the sacramentals, learn 
their place in Christian life, their uses, and become familiar with 
the relatively untapped mine of spiritual wealth which the Church 
offers us in them. People who live in the country desire the blessing 
of the Church on seeds, fruits, crops, eggs, butter, cheese. We ask 
God to bless the food we eat in His service. 
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So important are the sacramentals that the Church has extended 

and adapted them to the needs of the twentieth century. Railroads, 
telegraphs, typewriters, printing presses, air-planes, seismographs, 
and countless other articles of daily life are blessed for our use, so 
that the baptized Christian will not suffer excessively from living 
in a pagan world. School experience in living with the help of sacra- 
mentals is training for Christian family living, for these days when 
our young women will rejoice to have their homes and bridal cham- 
bers blessed, when mothers will receive the Church’s blessing before 
and after childbirth in an intelligent and loving fashion, and sign 
their children with holy water before putting them to bed at night. 
Family living and school living become Christian when everything 
in the home and school is consecrated to God’s service and used in 
His praise, to His greater glory. 

If the family is “a little church,” it ought to reflect daily the life 
of the larger Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. In fact, it is 
impossible to separate the two. The Christian family is a cell of that 
Body, and lives by its life. We often call this living “liturgical liv- 
ing.” How anxious each one of you should be to help the students 
to appreciate the fact that our Lord lives in His Church and more 
fully in each soul as the soul lives with Him through the liturgical 
year. Each mystery, each season, each feast of the Church’s year 
brings with it a particular increase of grace, grace which becomes 
each student's, if he is brought into contact with the full stream. 

There is no more secure way to a fuller life in Christ than to 
follow the liturgical year in school and home. We wish, therefore, 
to see each Catholic school a place where the fulness of Christian 
living is found and taught and lived. From altar to school life — 
preferably with daily Mass beginning the school day — and from 
altar to home life: this is the basic formula for Christian living, 
since Christ gives us His life from the altar. 

Let us think briefly of this kind of living in school and home. First 
of all, the Church’s new year begins with the first Sunday of Advent. 
If life has any meaning at all, that meaning does not rest in the fact 
that we are all simply alive in 1953, but rather, that we are living in 
Christ, and He in us. Advent is the time when your classes long once 
more for His threefold coming: His coming at Christmas, His com- 
ing into each soul, and His final coming at the end of the world. 
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During the prayerfully expectant days of Advent, it has become the 
custom in some schools to display a visible representation of this 
longing with the hanging of the Advent wreath in school and home. 

We don’t need advanced degrees in psychology to appreciate the 
educative importance of appropriate symbolism in the life of the 
child. Even the most sophisticated is impressed by the simplicity of 
the evergreens, symbolizing eternity, and of the four candles which 
represent the four weeks of expectation for the moment when we 
hear again, “Hodie,” “Today.” Today a Child is born, the Expected 
of nations has come. . . . 

How frequently parents wish that there were some way to assuage 
the disappointment which attends the discovery of their children 
that “There can’t be a Santa Claus, because there are too many boys 
and girls for him to get around to; and besides, we don’t have a 
chimney.” It will be a relief to parents as well as to their children to 
learn that the giving of Christmas presents, such a tedious and secu- 
lar business at best, can be sanctified by recalling the original mean- 
ing of it all — the wish to imitate God’s great love and generosity 
in giving His Son as our Redeemer. 

Winter’s drabness is lighted by the blessed candles of Candlemas 
day, which, with proper instruction, become more than gloomy 
reminders that on some gloomy day some one in the home may die, 
and are seen as reminders of the fact that, just as the child in spirit 
accompanies Mary to the temple bearing his blessed candle, so the 
candle teaches him that he is another Christ, an important person 
through whom Christ wishes to shine into the darkness of the world. 

Lent affords a splendid opportunity to do away with dull concepts 
centered about the duller prospect of “going without candy.” It can 
be properly viewed by even the youngest child as the season of 
renewal for the whole Church, the Church’s springtime, when every 
student shares in (not just remembers) the passion and death of 
Christ by his intelligent, informed self-denial, so that he may fully 
share in His Easter resurrection. 

During the Easter season of renewal and new life, Holy Mother 
Church consecrates all things to God again. There are blessings of 
water, food, bread, new fruits, and even of Easter eggs. At least 
some of these blessings should be carried into the life of the student, 
as a reminder that he, too, has risen to a new life in Christ. The 
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presence of the paschal candle from Easter to Ascension is a con- 
stant reminder of Christ, and of each child’s baptismal vocation to 
radiate the Light of the World; while Pentecost is the occasion for 
recalling the first coming of the Holy Spirit to the Church, as well 
as His coming to each soul at confirmation. 

In addition to these mentioned days of light and grace in the litur- 
gical year, there is the entire sanctoral cycle, as well as the special 
feastdays of each school, parish, family and child. The project of 
recalling student’s baptismal days has been tried in some schools as 
a concrete way of putting first things first. By these devices, and 
many more, students learn through experience that this is the true 
life into which they were incorporated at baptism — their life in 
Christ, as He lives again His life of praise, suffering, worship, 
pr.yer and redemption in His Body, the Church. We can only call 
such a program — Christian family life, whether lived in home or 
school. 

Education for Christian family living is also education in what 
we may call “love-living,” an art about which much is said today 
but little is known. Because every Christian family reproduces the 
Church in miniature, it is a community of love and sacrifice. These 
two arts, of love and sacrifice, are learned primarily in the great 
school of love, the Mass, where Christ, who gave His life for us 
once historically, gives it daily until the end of time in each Mass. 

Right teaching about the Mass is probably the best method of in- 
suring the realization of your principal goal as Catholic educators 
— education for sanctity. Youth requires and demands true con- 
cepts of its fundamental dignity. Students need and want to know: 
that they have been consecrated at baptism and strengthened by 
grace at confirmation in order to return God’s love by their own 
total oblation to Him through Christ. 

In a world dying of emptiness and starving on the husks of self- 
love, you must continue to hold high that standard of love and 
strength so lofty that only God Himself could have conceived it. 
The Mass is the greatest exchange of love between Christ and His 
Church, for every single soul. If we were to reduce the totality of 
Catholic education, everything you are striving to accomplish, to 
one single word, that word, I think, would be “love”: that is, educa- 
tion in loving Christ or education in the Mass. 
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And because people learn to love by loving, not by reading or 
hearing of it, it logically follows that the heart of every Catholic 
school ought to be the school of daily Mass. Difficulties toward the 
establishment of such a program abound; but if we weigh these 
apparent difficulties against the desired goal and the lofty means of 
achieving it, they are seen as problems which can often be solved 
simply by the will that they be solved. 

In every Catholic school, the Mass should hold first place, not as 
something occasionally a part of academic life because it happens 
to be a Catholic school, but as something integral to it, the thing 
that makes it a Catholic school. We have remarked that family life 
on all levels and wherever lived is at once a personal and a social 
way of going to God. It has perhaps occurred to you that the same 
thing is true of the Mass: a personal way, because the individual 
gives himself; a social way, because the whole Christ, Head and 
members, is offered to God. St. Augustine summed it up in his 
masterful fashion when he said, in one of his sermons to his people: 
“If you are the Body of Christ, and His members, then that which 
is on the altar is the mystery of yourselves.” 

Students who have learned how to love and how to sacrifice in the 
school of the Mass, will find that these arts are the same everywhere 
and throughout their lives; that the object of their love is always 
one, and the same: Christ our Lord. 

These few thoughts on the general nature of the training which 
will best fit your students for their destiny as saints are rooted in 
the great doctrines of the Incarnation and the Mystical Body. These 
doctrines, when lived with faith, hope and love, have always served 
as the climate, the food, on which saints whom we revere today — 
and who also “went to school” — were nourished. They have not 
lost any of their sanctifying power and efficacy, but because only 
faith reveals them, they are often overlooked. 

It is one of the misfortunes of modern life that we are rather out 
of touch with quiet, unglamorous, apparently “getting nowhere” 
living, the kind of living that people today call “mediocre,” or “hum- 
drum.” Blessed indeed by all students is the Catholic teacher who 
sees these doctrines through faith as absolutely the most exciting, 
real and worthwhile facts in life. Such a teacher is the best instructor 
of youth, for there is nothing quite as contagious and compelling 
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as the fruits of such faith: peace, true fraternal affection, selfless- 
ness, spiritual joy. I urge each of you today to regard it as your first 
work, to continue to grow in this kind of faith, hope and charity. 

Attendance at a gathering such as this has the heartening effect 
of recalling the whole glorious panorama of Catholic education of 
which you are at once the heirs and guardians. Yours is the heritage 
and example of Nazareth, of a centuries-old procession of educa- 
tors who also labored “to form Christ Himself” in young people 
who flocked to monastic schools, to great universities, to one-room 
prairie schoolhouses. “They that instruct many unto justice shall 
shine as stars for all eternity”; but brighter and more resplendent 
yet will be the shining beauty of His Body, the Church, which Christ 
will present to His Father on the Last Day; that Body which you 
other Marys and Josephs have lovingly tended and cared for, as 
once was done in Nazareth. rj Richard J. Cushing 


ASPIRATIONS OF ADVENT 


OR THE sake 
of those readers of WorsHiP who are not familiar with the divine 
office, we would like to mention that not merely each season but 
every breviary Hour is enriched with its own versicle. In the daily 
prayer of the Church, however, two moments are particularly im- 
portant: Morning and Evening. I write them both in capital letters 
because it is from these two hours that Catholic prayer grew. The 
first, called Lauds, raises the course of the day to the level of an 
uninterrupted praise of God; the other, Vespers, gathers the rem- 
nants of our toil into a sacrifice of thanksgiving. 

It is likely, therefore, that we will find in the versicles of these 
two Hours the best incentive for what might be called a seasonal 
piety. The versicle of Lauds is, as it were, a “spur,” making us con- 
scious of the particular mystery of the day or season; that of Ves- 
pers, a “sedative,” soothing our hearts in spiritual repose. A very 
simple way indeed to live a devout life! Let us now see how it 
applies to the season of Advent. 
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Read the following texts slowly, and hear in them the divine 
Word at its highest peak in the Old Testament. Through the mouth 
of the prophet Isaias you are given a preview of the universal mys- 
tery of redemption, a mystery for which the chosen people groped 
intensely, but without knowing clearly the manner in which it would 
come to pass. You should, if at all possible, read all sixty chapters 
of Isaias, the classic herald of salvation, during this season. Beyond 
the confusion of pagan nations and the ultimate victory of the 
sacred Covenant, you will see the Light which illumines the world 
and the Power from on high which saves men’s souls. As they gain 
thereby in perspective, the Advent versicles will reach your own 
soul more directly and more deeply. 


¥. The voice of one crying in the wilderness: 
Prepare the way of the Lord. 
Ry. Make straight His paths (Lauds). 


¥. Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, 
and let the clouds rain the Just One. 
Ry. Let the earth be opened and bud forth a Savior (Vespers). 


We should remark at once that the meaning of the first versicle 
was realized in the person of John the Baptist — as we learn from 
his own testimony in the gospel of the third Sunday. Correcting 
the idle curiosity of those visiting his retreat, he proclaims himself 
as that living “voice in the desert” foretold by Isaias five centuries 
earlier. At no other time will the text of a versicle be identified with 
a person. Thus John was, in the new era, the first to realize in him- 
self what every Christian should sincerely imitate during the four 
weeks preparatory to the advent of Christ. To be devout during 
Advent is, as we shall see, nothing else than to announce and to 
precede. 

By bringing the two versicles together the Church evokes the 
striking contrast of two forceful images. Originally, these texts be- 
longed to different parts of Isaias’ prophecy. But the genius of 
Catholic tradition discovered that, viewed as a single picture, they 
convey the entire message of redemption without loss of their natural 
meaning. Appropriate irrigation can transform a barren land into a 
fertile soil: these images are familiar to us. And we should be able, 
without too much effort, to apply them to another scene, that of the 
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supernatural world. But from what barrenness is the world to emi- 
grate, and in what green meadows is it to live and to prosper? 


I. FROM THE DESERT 
Every year during Advent the Church, raising her powerful voice, 
warns us that the human scene is truly a desert land, and invites us 
to open a way to God in the midst of our solitude: 


¥. The voice of one crying in the wilderness: 
Prepare the way of the Lord. 
Ry. Make straight His paths (Lauds). 


The message is clear enough. Yet, when heard in our time, does it 
not sound obsolete? What relevance has this ancient poetical image 
to our civilization? How can the modern environment be compared 
with a barren land, when a universal experience, irresistible even to 
Christians, has led us to regard our age as the summit of progress 
and the greatest historical achievement? 

There is no denying that our times enjoy undreamed of material 
blessings, and that our conquest of the material world offers many 
spiritual opportunities. We cannot, however, dissociate material 
progress from the life of man himself, lest we perish; for progress 
should serve, not dominate, the life of the soul. 

Everything would have been in order if we had esteemed material 
progress for what it is, and kept it in its secondary role. But not 
content with being grateful to God, we have accepted, if not its 
absolute domination, at least its insidious and all-pervading infiltra- 
tion, even into the sacred precincts of Christian life. In doing this, 
we have repeated the fatal error of all nations which preceded or 
which followed the prosperous Judaism against which Isaias cou- 
rageously raised his voice. The Church, therefore, arms herself with 
the prophetic words by which Isaias foretold the spiritual barren- 
ness of all times, and makes her own the warnings of the Precursor: 
there is no salvation unless we acknowledge that, today as yesterday, 
we live in a barren land. 

The chief sin of Christians today, and the sin of Christians of all 
times, is to have narrowed their view of what human life really is. 
Beyond a dazzling visible scene, there is another scene, invisible, 
but so great that, before its inexhaustible riches, our century of 
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progress is but a pale shadow. We know this for certain: not only 
from historical, philosophical or psychological evidence, but mainly 
from the gift of faith by which the Holy Spirit has illumined our 
minds. Yet, prone as we are to forget or to be deceived, we have 
exchanged the Reality for a figure; for, as says the apostle Paul in 
scathing condemnation, the world, even the world of progress, is 
but a “passing figure.” If, for mankind, living with God is the sole 
lasting scene, then, to disregard it as unreal or to pay it scant atten- 
tion is to enter the land of barrenness, even though it may at times 
radiate the brightest colors. 

Shall I say this in terms of daily usage? Progress is good; but, “it 
has gone to our heads.” We have become proud and conceited. This 
story is not new, for the deceiver is old. What is happening in our 
age has always happened, throughout the Christian era. That is the 
reason the Church reminds us every year that the Voice is crying 
in the desert land still. 

It would not be difficult to prove, of course, as the popes of recent 
generations have done consistently, that spiritual barrenness has 
grown apace with material progress. We look in dismay at the 
waning faith and the irreligion of nations which were once Christian. 
In fact, many thoughtful writers simply refer to our times as the 
“post-Christian era.” Is it necessary to comment upon the rise of 
criminality, especially among the adolescent, under the respectable 
guise of sport or as a lucrative business? Our bishops have warned 
us that secularism is our chief enemy, because most prevalent and 
most insidious. A widespread state of mind, moreover, relegates 
piety to the formal practice of a necessary duty instead of making it 
the nourishment of a fervent and happy living. Thus we are witness- 
ing today a struggle in which the Church is fighting to preserve her 
sons from being engulfed in the world’s maelstrom. 

You may say, and not without reason, that the Church is more 
apostolic than it ever was. You may point to the outstanding loyalty 
of a clergy closely united to Peter, to the growth of religious orders, 
to the daily sprouting of various forms of the apostolate, to the 
awakening of an enlightened laity, to the hidden sanctity of so many 
unknown souls. And, perhaps, you may even protest that you are 
personally a fervent priest, an observant religious, or a zealous 
member of the faithful. 
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Yet, it remains true also that your protest will not silence the 
voice of the Church. Not from the land of prosperity, but from the 
land of barrenness she will cry again: “Beware and prepare.” The 
reason is quite obvious. Even though your soul may now grow as a 
fertile land because of the constant watering of divine grace and the 
protecting influence of a Christian environment, you are (and we all 
are) barren in our very roots. That which is good or excellent in us 
is God’s work; left to ourselves, we would quickly lose all. There is 
no sin, there is no crime which we, self-complacent Christians, are 
not apt to commit. Is it not Gregory who, writing on temptation, tells 
us that it affects us in three ways? “By suggesion, by delectation, by 
consent. When we are tempted we most often fall by delectation 
because, being born of the flesh, we bear within us the very cause 
of the struggle.” Evidence enough of our innate barrenness! 

I have never forgotten how Abbot Marmion, that extraordinary 
expert of souls, while explaining in our seminary days the reality of 
temptation, related the story of a priest of his acquaintance. The 
latter, seemingly fervent though unaware of his own barrenness, fell 
for the first time into an unexpected downfall at the age of sixty-one. 

If temptation does not seem to you to be an important symptom 
of our spiritual ineptitude, then think of the ever recurring difficulty 
of prayer. While to converse with God should be an unspeakable 
delight, we are forever struggling with importunate distractions, and 
have but little experience of that intimate union with Christ to which 
every Christian is called. Have you ever thought of the unfathomable 
distance which separates the presence of Christ in us in the eucha- 
ristic Sacrament and the way we live in the course of the day? Are 
we as free as we think from the manifold expressions of a secular 
outlook? Are we untouched by its attractions? In more ways than 
one, our soul is barren. 

And if we glance at Christendom as a whole, we shall have to 
acknowledge a similar drying up of the Church’s pastures. How 
many Catholics remain either ignorant of the doctrine of Christ, or 
impervious to the marvelous mystery of our incorporation into 
Him? Why do we steal so much of our precious time from prayer 
in favor of a restless activity? Do I interpret correctly the increasing 
concern of sincere educators that Catholic youth, in the name of 
Education, is superficially introduced to an unbalanced culture? 
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Do I understand well the complaint of so many priests about the 
Sunday Catholic and also about Christian mass-production? To 
organize rather than to live is to return to the desert. 

Lastly, there is another sore fact which, perhaps more than any 
other, offers vivid proof of our collective barrenness. Even after 
fifty years of paternal admonition, the eucharistic Banquet remains, 
most of the time, a barren experience; Christians remain silent, 
whereas a loving faith should arouse in their hearts the will to sing 
the Sacrifice! This is why, again this year, the Church’s voice will be 
raised. If you hear it, you will grow conscious that we are still 
lingering in spiritual barrenness. 

There is at many railroad crossings a warning to “Stop, Look, 
Listen.” Although the association of American railroads never in- 
tended to rival the prophetic advice of Isaias, their slogan translates 
surprisingly well the advice of Mother Church during Advent. As 
the cycle of Christian feasts resumes its yearly course, we should 
first stop our wandering. In regard to our heavenly destiny, it is 
sheer folly that we allow ourselves to be deceived by the false 
radiance of a modern world, and to be estranged, even if only 
partially, from the fulness of a true Christian life. 

Next, we must look intently. Do not expect guidance from the 
daily newspaper ; do not page avidly through secular magazines ; do 
not beg of television a distorted view of life; do not even ask the 
best books to show you the whole way. This is the time to impose 
on the confusion of human voices an absolute, or at least a relative, 
silence ; for God’s voice is not only speaking, it is crying aloud. And 
it is perhaps at no time so imperative as it is during Advent. You 
will not hear it in the tumult of a futile bustle; but, if you have the 
courage to face your solitude, you may hear from God words which 
will mean a better appraisal of life. 

The voice of the Church in Advent is not, however, just a pro- 
nouncement; it is an urgent invitation to act. It is necessary that we 
become fully aware how our own soul, as well as the whole world, 
is barren. But we have no right to sit hopelessly amid empty spaces. 
We must prepare ourselves to follow the Way, once it is open. 

And each year, it is not only opened, but made wider. One may 
see in the words of the versicle of Lauds three ways of preparation. 
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First, the frank and humble recognition that, spiritually speaking, 
we are wanting, and far below the sanctity to which each and every 
Christian is destined. Then, constant prayer, that we may see more 
clearly than in the past what the way of Christian living really is, 
and what is opposed to it in our usual ways. Lastly, because the 
way of God is a straight path, it would be a good Advent practice 
to impose upon ourselves a discreet restraint from that which is 
perhaps the most insidious sin of the modern Catholic, namely, 
compromise. 

As you leave home each morning to resume your daily toil, take 
the versicle along. While the monks will chant it in their monasteries 
and your priests will pray it for the flock, bring it back to your lips 
more than once during the day. Riding in the street car or the auto- 
mobile, going up in the elevator or standing at the counter, busy in 
the kitchen or intent in the classroom, remember your versicle. In 
all contacts with your fellowmen and amid the noise of the world, 
let your heart whisper again and again your versicle. Its strong 
words will make you more conscious that we live in a desert land, in 
which souls are lonely — until they hear the Voice which opens 
the way to God. 


II. TO RICH PASTURE 
Last summer it was my pleasure to share a common life with an 
eminent professor of sacred Scripture. He is a former Jewish Rabbi 
of Rome, who was converted to the faith a number of years ago. 
Matured not only by age but much more by an extraordinary spirit- 
ual experience, he used to give voice to snatches of thought that 
offered deep insight into his soul. One day, at lunch, he leaned over 
and said: “There is such peace in the liturgy, such peace.” 

I like to recall his words, because I fear the reader may conclude 
from the foregoing explanation of the first versicle of Advent, that 
the outlook presented by the Church in this initial season is rather 
depressing, if not downright pessimistic. But it is one of the genial 
traits of liturgical prayer that it never emphasizes one phase at the 
expense of other considerations. With unfailing tact it makes of all 
aspects a series of compensating factors, from which always emerges 
a harmonious ensemble. The versicles of Advent are an example of 
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this happy balance. That of Lauds is complemented by the versicle 
of Vespers : 
¥. Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, 
and let the clouds rain the Just One. 
BR. Let the earth be opened and bud forth a Savior. 


When you have learned how to pray this second versicle, you will 
realize that it would make no sense to long so ardently for a new 
fertility unless we were fully aware how dry the land is. In other 
words, our trust in Redemption postulates a humble recognition of 
the Fall; and if (to quote the Psalmist) we were “born sinful in the 
womb of our mother,” we are nevertheless made saints in Christ. 

“In Christ”: for in the new Land and in the new Spring, He is at 
the same time the Seed and the Sower. To understand this, let us 
return to the image borrowed from Isaias. The image itself is clear: 
moisture from heaven gives back to the earth the fertility which it 
had lost in a long drought. But the translation which we are using in 
the versicle seems strange: it does not say that the heavens will rain 
justice, but the Just One; and the earth will germinate, not salva- 
tion, but the Savior. The Hebrew text had “justice” as well as 
“salvation.” I am not competent to say how our translation originat- 
ed; but I gladly acknowledge the fact that the Church preferred, for 
her prayer, a personal interpretation. 

When the original image is, as it were, personalized, it becomes 
quite daring; and, while it preserves the main part of its natural 
meaning, it also acquires a new one. In nature, even the barren land 
preserves some elements of fecundity; and a generous dose of 
moisture suffices to germinate new life. Not so with our sanctifica- 
tion ; for, since the Fall, our sterility is absolute and complete. 

In the first place, sanctity was not a natural state, but a gift 
through which men was given to share in a mysterious way the very 
life of God. Once it was lost, no seed was left in us from which it 
could grow again, and no one was left who had kept it and could, 
under favorable circumstances, transmit it to others and, eventually, 
to us. At this point, the ineffable mercy of God intervened with a 
new plan.- If not only the moisture was wanting, but even the soil 
was hopelessly sterile, He would provide not only the moisture, 
but the seed. 
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The versicle makes it clear that the seed is a new Man who will 
head a new race; and, in His new life, all souls will live again. This 
doctrine is well known, for all Catholics learn it from childhood in 
their catechism. However, I doubt that, presently, we fully appre- 
ciate it or that we truly apply it to our living. When Isaias foresees 
the new “Way of the Lord” and, after him, the Baptist announces 
its fulfilment, they do not see in Christ Him who shows the Way, 
but Him who is the Way. And Jesus, speaking to the multitude, will 
say of Himself: “I am the Way.” 

Once we accept this emphatic declaration, it becomes clear that 
not we ourselves, but Someone else is the unique source of sanctity 
in us. That, from baptism to eternity, we become again a fertile land, 
cannot be the fruit of our own initiative; we revive in the measure 
in which Christ communicates His life to us. This is both the con- 
viction and the attitude that the Church develops in our souls 
through the versicle. 

The first prophetic words pronounced over the infant Christ did 
not augur well for His acceptance by mankind ; Simeon foretold to 
Mary that Jesus would be a sign of contradiction. Having inherited 
the colossal pride which inflated our first parents ‘into striving to 
equal God, we instinctively dislike to owe what we are to anyone 
but ourselves. The actual plan of redemption is therefore the most 
abhorrent to the instincts of the modern mind. 

Our age, in particular, is the age of the self-made man. I mean 
the man who, breaking all patterns, rises from nowhere into phe- 
nomenal success. We may conceive men’s lives as the result of 
psychic reactions; but we refuse to God both the right and the 
power to exercise on them a decisive influence. At its worst, the 
world we live in denies the existence of that life grafted by Christ 
in the soul, which we call Christian living. If I insist on the growing 
opposition of our times to the foundations of Christian life, it is 
because we are constantly exposed to danger. Not so much the 
danger of entirely losing our faith, as the risk of becoming sterile. 
Today, the world may at times raise an argument against us. More 
often, it passes us by, and just silently ignores the idea of a life 
incorporated into another life, the life of Christ Himself. 

More than heretofore, Advent is the providential opportunity to 
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strengthen our faith in salvation through Christ, not so much as a 
theoretical belief, but as an attitude which directs all our actions. 
Again, the versicle may be the most practical way to develop this 
attitude. It contains two words which are the key to being incorpo- 
rated into Christ:“Aperiatur (to be open), and “germinet” (to 
spring up or bud forth). 

We must part with the self-conceit which is at the bottom of all 
contemporary trends, and become receptive. If, as we say, we be- 
lieve that Christ is the Way, we have no other alternative than to 
beckon Him and to ask Him to take possession of all our being. To 
modern thinking, such total surrender is a denial of human person- 
ality ; to us, it is a lavish enrichment. It is the mystery of the Chris- 
tian dispensation that, without incurring any loss, human life shares 
in God to the measure it shares in Christ. Far from being less of 
a man, the Christian becomes God-like. Does not Christ Himself 
confirm this paradox when he ratifies the adage of old: “You shall 
be as gods”? 

Vaguely perhaps, but surety, this promise was deposited in the 
heart of Adam in the fatal hour which saw him forlorn at the gate 
of a lost Eden. It was not given to the pride which caused the down- 
fall, but to the repentant faith in Him who would be the Head of 
a redeemed race. The promise has been fulfilled; and we possess 
what centuries longed for. While a renegade world would reduce 
religion to a polite formality towards God, we, the Christians of the 
twentieth century, desire to live with God. Not just to be aware of 
His omni-presence, but to be one with Christ who lives in us. 

This is the sacred folly that we must preserve at all costs; for 
in it are the riches of the life which alone is true life. If, during the 
Advent of this year, we could only open our soul fully, the heavens 
will “rain the Just One.” This is to say that we are to pass from 
sterility to a rich fecundity. Let us forsake all self-conceit and all 
self-centeredness ; more specifically, let us not consider Christ only 
as a supreme example or look to Him merely as a most powerful 
helper, but let Him become the source of life to newly opened 
hearts. 

Christ is infinitely more than progress; He is life. He is not pri- 
marily concerned with the wizardry of our automobiles and our 
airplanes, or with the mass production of our appliances ; nor does 
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the erection of our skyscrapers and office buildings impress Him in 
the least. He has but a merciful pity towards our craze for restless 
pleasure or endless diversion. Not that He frowns upon the intelli- 
gent efforts relentlessly made by man in the course of history to 
better his environment. But He has come to free the world from its 
obsession with material things or material achievement, from a 
culture which serves only material advancement or, still worse, 
becomes its own end. Beyond what we proudly call progress, there 
is life ; and life is “that we should know the Father and Him whom 
the Father sent, Jesus Christ.” By contrast to this life, progress 
remains what the prophets of old used to call darkness. 

To live with God in Christ, therefore, is to “grow.” Thus, the 
“germinet” of the versicle expresses adequately the promise of God 
and the hopes of the Christian. In the manner of a newly fertilized 
soil, we grow into being one with God; and this is properly called 
holiness. So true is this that the French writer Leon Bloy could say 
in his novel, The Woman Who Was Poor, that the sole tragedy of 
life is not to be a saint. Whether richly or poorly endowed with the 
blessings of progress, we may, each of us, grow until we are forever 
consummated in God. 

All attempts to explain what it is “to live” in Christ are necessar- 
ily inadequate, if not futile. All I am trying to do is to suggest how the 
versicle of Vespers may, perhaps more than any other prayer, 
arouse in your soul a vehement desire for sanctity. And this is all 
that the Church expects of you in Advent. She does not ask you to 
forego the many advantages which modern civilization has brought 
within your reach, or to renounce reasonable human ambition. 
But she warns you that the pride of progress is one of the most 
pernicious fallacies which the world has ever known; that the spirit 
of our times is opposed to your Christian vocation. She invites you 
to look, through the eyes of faith, upon another world, upon the 
invisible growth of a land of inexhaustible riches, wherein the Sower 
of Life unites humanity to divinity. She would like to lead you into 
using wisely the things of this world, while not being enslaved to 
the world. Lastly, she offers you the union with Christ as the sole 
true living, and as the token of a joy which will have no end. 

Return now to your occupations. Really, I do not care what they 
are. Whether you are an intellectual or a laborer, a leader or a 
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member of the flock, a religious or a lay person, live your life, but 
live it more definitely as a Christian. Christ follows you wherever 
you may be. With no effort of the mind, I can see Him everywhere 
you are, offering to be your Life. What an offer, what a promise, 
what a joy, what a security! To know with certainty that even the 
poorest station in this world of progress is infinitely greater than 
all vaunted achievements, is the fruit of prayer in Advent. The 
Church puts the words on your lips with her versicles; you need 
only to make them your own. 

Repeat the versicle of Vespers especially in the evening hours, 
when your toil is over. While you ride back home among the nervous 
crowd, while perhaps you stop for a moment in church to listen to 
the Voice, while you recall the chores of the day or the human fric- 
tions, when at last you are home, open your soul to Christ and let 
Him assure you that you are living with Him, in Him. And, when 
you go to rest, the peace of God will permeate your quiet soul. You 
are truly living. Ermin Vitry, O.S.B. 


OUR HOUSE OF BREAD 


ETHLEHEM signi- 
fies house of bread. Every church where life-giving Bread is offered 
and received is a house of Bread, man’s Bethlehem. The Savior of 
Bethlehem is God the Father’s best gift. In giving Him, He gave all 
He had. “God who has not spared even his own Son but has deliv- 
ered him for us all, how can he fail to grant us also all things with 
him?” (Rom. 8:32). 

Generosity finds its highest consummation and manifestation in 
the coming of Christ. Love has a perfect prototype in the love that 
planned and executed the Incarnation and Redemption. “In this 
has the love of God been shown in our case, that God has sent his 
only-begotten Son into the world that we may live through him” 
(1 John 4:9). 

“T venture to say that God was unable to give more, though He is 
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almighty ; He did not know how to give more, though He is all wise; 
and He had no more to give, though He is infinitely rich” (St. Au- 
gustine, Jn Joan., tr. 84). 

At Bethlehem, now and always, our heavenly Father gives us 
Christ through Mary. Joyfully she shares Him with us. “It was right 
that Christ should in all things be made like unto his brethren, that 
he might become a merciful and faithful high priest before God to 
expiate the sins of his people” (Heb. 2:17). 

From Crib to Cross how straight the way! The Savior is born in 
Bethlehem to offer Himself for us on Calvary. The sacrifice begun 
in Bethlehem is completed in Jerusalem. “As Christ comes into the 
world, he says, ‘See, I am coming to do thy will, O my God!’ In 
accordance with this divine will we have been sanctified by an offer- 
ing made once for all, the body of Jesus Christ” (Heb. 10:5, 7, 10). 
Death on the Cross is the consummation of a whole life spent in 
doing the Father’s will. Christmas and Calvary, the greatest events 
in mankind's history, are inseparable. 

Christmas is an eternal, yet always contemporary fact. It means 
infinitely more than a distant memory, a looking back to a calendar- 
recorded event. “Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday and today, yes, 
and forever” (Heb. 13:8). Mother Church invites us, not to cele- 
brations of what is gone and past, but to ever-present, living realities. 
Christmas is the feast of the union of God and man, and this con- 
tinues among us today. Christ is the meeting-point for all men 
seeking union with God. 

The Altar is the link between the first Christmas in the stable-cave 
of Bethlehem and Christmas of the year 1953. In essence and con- 
tent they are one and the same, thanks to the Mass which brings us 
the Christ who was born in Bethlehem. The sacrifice of the altar is 
the living summary of the life and redeeming work of our Lord. It 
gathers up and unites all the life of Christ, His mysteries and graces, 
from Crib to Cross, and brings them into the living present. What 
the Savior did from His birth to His death He did for all men of 
whatever place or time. To all it is made available and offered in the 
liturgy of the Church. It is our common heritage. Nothing is lost of 
the first Christmas of Bethlehem as nothing is lost of Christ’s death 
on the Cross. Bethlehem is in the Mass. Bethlehem is in our house 
of Bread, our church; Bethlehem is on our altar. 
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THE LUGANO CONFERENCE 


IGH dig- 
nitaries of the Church met with liturgical scholars and pastoral pion- 
eers of the liturgical movement at the third international liturgical 
conference, Lugano, Switzerland, September 14-18. The present 
photo includes most of the prelates who participated, but only about 
half of the priests and laity. We regret particularly that American 
delegates Frs. Mathis and Reinhold, and Col. Ross-Duggan, were 
not present when this picture was taken. Also unfortunately missing 
are Frs. Doncoeur, Roguet, Hild, Botte, Kahlefeld, Fischer, Borella, 
Crichton, Guelden and others, whose names are prominent in the 
field of liturgical writings. Fr. Reinhold’s reports in the Common- 
weal and in WorsHIP underscored the importance of the meeting as 
evidence of a new era of creative reform based on the best norms of 
tradition. 
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CARDINAL OTTAVIANI, Pro-Prefect of the Holy Office, Rome. 

ARCHBISHOP MarTIN, Rouen, head of the French episcopal liturgical 
committee. 

BisHoPp STOHR, Mainz. 
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the German episcopal liturgical committee. 

BisHoP RossI, Biella, president of the Italian national liturgical con- 
ference. 

Fr. FERDINAND ANTONELLI, O.F.M., Relator of SCR, Rome. 

Apsot Dworscuak, O.S.B., Collegeville. 

ABBOT CAPELLE, O.S.B., Mont César, Louvain. 

CANON D’HAEsE, Ghent. 15. Bishop CALEWAERT, Ghent. 

BisHop HANSSEN, Roermond, Holland. 

BisHoP RoatTrta, Norcia, Italy. 18. BisHop KELLER, Muenster. 

Fr. J. JUNGMANN, S.J., Innsbruck. 20. BisHoP WESKAMM, Berlin. 

Fr. G. DIEKMANN, O.S.B., editor of Worship, Collegeville. 

Fr. PETER SIFFRIN, O.S.B., Consultor of SCR, Rome. 

PROF. RABAUT, Malines. 24. Dr. Baur, architect, Basle. 

Fr. HoFInceR, S.J., Baguio, P.I. 

Fr. HERMANN SCHMIDT, S.J., Gregorianum, Rome. 

ProFr. C. BOUMAN, Utrecht. 

Fr. LukKAs BRINKHOFF, O.F.M., executive secretary of the Dutch na- 
tional liturgical conference. 

Dr. KARL RUDOLF, editor of Der Seelsorger, Vienna. 

Dr. Jon. WAGNER, international secretary, and head of the Liturgical 
Institute, Trier. 

Fr. ANSELM Roseyns, O.S.B., Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 
Louvain. 

Fr. A. BuUGNINI, C.M., editor of Ephemerides Liturgicae, Rome. 

Fr. PrerreE Gy, O.P., Maison Dieu, Paris. 

Fr. THEODOR BOoGLeER, O.S.B., Maria Laach. 

Fr. MARCEL Norrort, Institut Catholique, Lyons. 


Bishop Mulloy, president of the American national liturgical conference, 


was invited but unable to attend. 








A‘l mankind at Christmastime raises eager hands to Christ and 
His Mother. Christmas is gift-giving time. We draw close to the 
altar of our parish Bethlehem, and from our lifted hands God ac- 
cepts the altar bread of our love and life. It is the offertory. 

But the hands are not only offering hands: they are also begging 
hands. And they beg for nothing less than the Word-made-Flesh in 
Bethlehem and sacrificed for our salvation in Jerusalem. He who 
brings his bread to the altar in the house of Bread becomes rich in 
the return-gift. Holy Communion is the renewal and continuation 
of the divine gift-giving of Christmas. Christ becomes a personal 
possession. Between the offertory and Communion is the Sacrifice: 
Christ’s Sacrifice, and ours united to His. It is the one Sacrifice 
worthy of the majesty of God, by which we can worship God in a 
fitting manner. The altar makes Christmas real to us. “The Mass 
should be the source and center of Christian piety, as it is the chief 
act of divine worship” (Mediator Dei, 201). 

“You know the graciousness of our Lord Jesus Christ — how, 
being rich, he became poor for our sakes, that by his poverty you 
might become rich” (2 Cor. 8:9). Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. 


TIMELY TRACTS 
THE DAILY WORKER 


NE OLD lady came up 
to receive holy Communion. Then three or four others joined 
the trail-blazer. Behind them the Labor Day Mass attendants num- 
bered about 300 and filled perhaps two-thirds of the church. The 
preacher had told them to dedicate their work to God, in Christ, 
whether the work was sweeping and scrubbing, typing and filing, 
driving a truck or driving nails. The sweepers and scrubbers were 
there in force, the typists were few, the truck-drivers were a figure 
of speech. In a word, these were mostly pious folk catching a late 
Mass on a holiday. The link between altar and factory had not 
caught their eye. 
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In an industrial city of 100,000 this was a modest and, on the 
whole, an unenthusiastic delegation. I thought that perhaps the town 
had been depopulated by the long weekend. But an hour later on 
Main Street I changed my mind. Both curbings were lined three- 
deep. Down the center of the road rolled the Labor Day parade. It 
was a proud display of brawny males, at least a couple of thousand 
of them, with high school bands sandwiched between groups of 
machinists and steel workers and raising a happy din. For three- 
quarters of an hour they marched by, and those unable or unwilling 
to march rode in cars. As a final symbol of strength three huge, 
splendid garbage trucks appeared, manned by the nostalgically 
named “Teamsters.” 

Last May 15th in another city I attended another “Labor” Mass, 
occasioned by the anniversary of the two most famous social en- 
cyclicals. It was an evening Mass, and the church was filled — but 
not notably with “workers.” One stray union official was present, 
and he was a Protestant; he was indeed impressed with his first 
view of the Mass. 

Labor Day Masses are not always neglected by “labor.” The large 
cities have succeeded by continued effort in gathering hundreds of 
authentic workers and dozens of union officials on these occasions. 
This is all to the good, but percentage-wise it does not indicate 
overwhelming endorsement of these observances. 

Well, why should the bricklayers and typesetters, or at least the 
Catholics among them, flock to a Labor Day Mass, when they could 
be enjoying the beautiful long weekend in the country? They don’t 
get the idea. 

What is the idea? The most obvious idea is an apologetic gesture. 
We are telling the world that the Catholic Church is not indifferent 
to the needs and problems of the folks in the low-income brackets. 
This declaration of sympathy is easily made and mildly appreciated. 
“Blessed are ye poor” is not as appropriate an approach to an 
assembly of Chicago carpenters and plumbers as it was to the crowd 
near Galilee, or as it might be to a gathering of French factory 
hands. Yet many of our people have their budget troubles, and even 
the well-paid mechanic may feel himself poor in prestige. Few are 
so thirsty for sympathetic appreciation as to turn up at a Labor Day 
Mass. Yet labor unionists do like a pat on the back. Witness the 
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recent “monster rally” (Labor, October 24) in the Boston Garden 
for Archbishop Cushing, when AFL, CIO and independent union- 
ists joined forces to “honor a man who has endeared himself to 
the workingman through his championship of the cause of labor.” 
They are drawn to the Church by the courageous, friendly word; 
but they prefer hearing it at a convenient time — say at a conven- 
tion — or better still, reading it. 

Another object of the Labor Day Mass is to preach the suprema- 
cy of God’s purpose and God’s laws over all human affairs — yes, 
over economic life, industrial relations, union elections, wages, 
profits, prices. Now, the average citizen is not keen on this sort of 
didactics, though he will abide a certain amount of it Sunday morn- 
ing. And we must perceive that for most of our people this quite 
rational proposition has a mystic ring. Our western world lost its 
grip on this principle centuries ago and is far from fully regaining 
it. Tawney summarizes the split between religion, politics and eco- 
nomics (which he sees developing chiefly in the 16th and 17th 
centuries) thus: 

The (medieval) synthesis is resolved into its ele- 
ments — politics, business, and spiritual exercises; each assumes a 
separate and independent vitality and obeys the laws of its own being. 
. . . The theory of a hierarchy of values, embracing all human inter- 
ests and activities in a system of which the apex is religion, is replaced 
by the conception of separate and parallel compartments, between 
which a due balance should be maintained, but which have no vital 
connection with each other. 
We don’t have to go back to Tawney. 
A few weeks ago, when the Anglican bishops offered certain advice 
to Her Majesty’s government, one of the Queen’s ministers floored 
them with the retort that if they were going to interfere with govern- 
ment, he would be entitled to revise their communion service. 

This is the world in which our executives, clerks and hod-carriers 
spend most of their active hours ; and its influence will not be rubbed 
off unless by a repeated application of counter-propaganda. It 
seems that if the Labor Day paraders, Catholics included, had any 
conviction that God has an interest in their daily work prior to that 
of the union, they would pack the Labor Day Mass. More of the 
trippers would be there too — although an evening Mass would be 
a kindness to them. 
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Whatever our contemporaries hold in the abstract, practically 
they have conceded God’s place as Lord of the market place to the 
profit-motive, competition, maximum production. Those of us who 
have burnt no incense before these gods have not disdained the 
more conspicuous thurifers. To preach in definite terms St. Thom- 
as’ opinion of the profit motive would expose at least some pastors 
to sharp pains in the collection basket. And those not immediately 
endangered, familiar as they are with the forces that actually govern 
economic life — the market estimates, for instance, interest rates, 
price-fixing, the staying power of a union — would likely get the 
impression, from our facile mention of God’s overlordship, of a bit 
of poetry. 

It will take much preaching, instruction, reflection, prayer, before 
they see God brooding over the factory, the office building, the 
stock exchange, the corner drug store, the college business de- 
partment. 

When we arrive that far in our thinking, it will be a comparatively 
easy step to bring in the Catholic Church’s specific criteria for the 
just wage, the just price, the just strike — unless the faithful have 
set up too wide a gap between God and His teaching Church. To be 
sure, we have met church-goers who claimed a direct wire to God 
and seemed to receive some very liberal messages touching their 
moral conduct. 

The final fond aim of Labor Day Mass promoters is to rise above 
apologetic and ethical preaching to a distinctly Christian and super- 
natural level. The thesis is, very simply, that work is to be incorpo- 
rated into Christ. 

We are all conscious of the tendency, more and more of late, in 
preaching Christian marriage, to go beyond prohibitions and depict 
the home as a unit of the Mystical Body, where all activity and all 
relationships can be sanctifying, particularly through the continuing 
influence of the sacrament. In like manner, on a somewhat lower 
note, we must make more explicit, and not only on Labor Day, the 
sanctifying potential of work. While we cannot refer to a special 
sacrament of work, we can argue that the sanctifying capacity of 
baptism, confirmation and the holy Eucharist is not exhausted at 
prayer, in the home, in the study circle, nor in warding off mortal 
sin. 
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Admitting that much presentday work is too mechanical, at least 
it must be begun with an act of the will, and often it will take re- 
newed determination from moment to moment to continue it. 

Whatever the activity, we are assuming that it is performed by 
one vitalized by sanctifying grace. In every instance it is accom- 
panied by suitable actual graces. It enters into the scheme of Christ. 
It is meant to be involved in the saving process, an exercise of 
supernatural virtues, a means of perfection, meritorious. The me- 
chanic at his bench is not only acting in visible imitation of Christ; 
at best he is an extension of Christ’s life. Some such message as this 
is the final burden of the Labor Day Mass, as it is the prized theme 
of the Young Christian Workers. 

How far this ideal was ever preached and realized in the past is 
a question someone else will have to answer. St. Paul certainly im- 
plied it, with his injunction to “do all in the name of Christ Jesus.” 
Dawson credits the early medieval monks with impressing upon 
the peasants “the sanctification of work and poverty,” but how 
explicitly he does not say. The guilds connected their work with the 
worship of God. On special occasions of late French workers have 
deposited the various products of machine and manual labor around 
the altar preliminary to Mass, in a graphic attempt to claim all 
work for God, in Christ, and to pour back from the altar into the 
worker’s day a stream of grace and light and hope. 

Is it possible to make our working people (which term, after all, 
includes nearly everyone) understand this sort of teaching, be im- 
pressed by it and embrace it? A few doubts may be raised. Now, in 
a time of inflation, a fellow may be so pleased with the cash return 
from his job that he will have no appetite for sanctification-through- 
work. In time of depression he may have no work to sanctify. If we 
have not attracted workers with the simpler themes of Labor Day, 
how can we feed them all this exalted theology? Would the fellows 
who make threshing machines at International Harvester grasp the 
notion of incorporating their work into Christ? Maybe not in those 
precise terms, but the idea may be easier than it seems to inculcate, 
given suitable conditions. We would first have to get their ear and 
then pour it on, something which has not been done on any con- 


siderable scale. 
John M. Hayes 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


A CHRISTMAS JESSE TREE 


HE October cover of 
WorsHIP, modelled on the medieval J-sse tree, prompts us to tell 
you about our Jesse Advext and Christmas tree. Some years ago we 
initiated it in a New Jersey high school, and are now using it in Penn- 
sylvania in several schools. Novices in England this year will be making 
one, and a woman’s group in Minnesota is planning an Advent program 
based on it. 

Ours is a Christmas tree designed to put Christ back into Christmas. 
The ornaments, made by the children, represent the ancestors of Christ. 
Imagination is fired by reading of these characters in the messianic 
story, and some of the symbols and figures used have indeed been 
ingenious. Last year some of them were home-baked cookies decorated 
with colored sugar. Others were paper or cloth with a taffy base, and 
yet others used little shiny Christmas balls for patriarchal heads. On 
the original tree we had used only symbols, many of them taken without 
leave or license from Orate Fratres, and done up in colored shiny paper 
that was then pasted on aluminum kitchen foil. A box of “good junk” 
in the classroom, scraps of shiny paper, rich cloth, fur, metallic strip- 
ping, etc., provides material and suggests further ideas for construction. 

The base of our tree is wrapped in corrugated paper cut to represent 
a tapering root, and Jesse’s symbol is placed thereon. With abandon, we 
then cut back to Adam and Eve. An apple with two bites out and a 
serpent coiled about it tells their doleful story. A few green leaves at- 
tached to red Christmas balls provide other apples to place among the 
branches, to remind us of the grip that sin had upon the world through 
the long ages of waiting for the Redeemer. 

Pushed down over the topmost spiny branch of the tree is a plastic 
disc supporting twelve aluminum-foil stars. Just before school lets out 
before Christmas, we place in a test tube that we have scotch-taped 
above on this branch the most beautiful rose we can procure from the 
florist, swaddled in maiden-hair fern. Lettered in gold on the blackboard 
near the tree is this: 

Our Christmas tree represents, as does the liturgy of 
the season, the longing of sinful mankind for its Redeemer. The cry of the 
Old Testament for the Savior — ‘Drop down dew, ye Heavens, from above, 
and let the clouds rain the Just One’ — is repeated in the New Dispensation 


in which we share. ‘Let the earth open and bud forth a Savior!’ cried the 
ancestors of Christ who are represented by symbols on our Jesse tree. Our 
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cry is the same: that the Christmas Rose, who is Jesus Christ, will bud in our 
hearts, from the branch that is Mary. She who wears a crown of twelve 
stars lights the way to her divine Son. Let us redouble our prayers in these 
last Advent days that Christ be truly reborn in us. ‘Come, Lord Jesus, and 
tarry not.’ 

The missal for us is a rich source during the days of our prepa- 
ration. Study sheets are mimeographed with suggestions for research. 
The tree makes us conscious of what Advent really is: preparation for 
the coming of the Redeemer, now, and in His Second Coming. We pray 
the “O Antiphons” with greater fervor, and say every day of Advent 
Paul’s words of desire: “We await a Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
will reshape the body of our lowliness after the shape of the body of his 
splendor ; temperately, justly, reverently, let us live in this world, await- 
ing the blessed hope and advent of the glory of the great God.” 

Making our Jesse tree has been lots of fun. We sing while constructing 
it, and sing around it after it is completed. Under it we place our crib, 
beneath the branch from which hangs Ruth’s symbol. We tell our many 
Visitors the stories about the figures, and when Christmas comes at 
last we all feel somewhat as those men and women did whose repre- 
sentations adorn our Jesse tree. Following is one of the study sheets we 
used. 


WHO’S WHO IN CHRIST’S FAMILY TREE? 

Who are the ancestors of Christ whom we are going to depict in the orna- 
ments of our Jesse tree? We will not always be sure which persons are in 
the direct line of descent, but we will be on the lookout for any information 
that will help us to sort them out. In some cases we may even put on our 
Jesse tree persons not in the direct line, some of the prophets, for example, 
because they helped to keep alive the messianic hope in the long Advent of 
the world before Christ. 

The following research exercises will assist you in drawing up your list. 
Do as many of them as you can. Put one name on a line, leaving space for 
information about them beside each, filling this in as you go along. 

1. Both Matthew and Luke give us detaile’ genealogies of Christ. They 
are in time order, but one ascends and the other descends. Neither one is 
complete but, they are the best point to start in drawing up a list. Refer to the 
first chapter of Matthew’s Gospel and the third of Luke’s for these family 
histories. (If you are particularly annoyed because these two lists do not 
agree exactly, you can look in the library in the Commentary on the New 
Testament for an explanation of these genealogies. Matthew’s list is com- 
mented on on pp. 32-35, and Luke’s on pp. 245-246. Or you can look in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia under “Genealogy of Christ,” Vol. IV, pp. 410f.). 

2. Freshmen will find in the very first lesson of the text, The Wey, the 
Truth, and the Life (pp. 4-5) many O.T. personages with important informa- 
tion about each. List these names and jot down in a few words beside them 
how they carry on the messianic thread. Here and elsewhere (Part 11, Unit 
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IV, pp. 217ff.) are given those that are known as types or figures of Christ, 
and the reasons why. Note these on your list with an asterisk, for special 
handling. Do the same for the O.T. types or figures of our Lady. Look in 
the lessons, “The Immaculate Conception,” and “The Virgin Mary” in Part 
11 of your text for help (pp. 215, 227). 

Sophomores will find in the first chapters of their text, The Triumph of 
Faith, O.T. names of great importance. List these with the information beside 
them that shows how they carried on the messianic hope. Look also in the 
second part of your text, the section on the Mass, for information about 
some of the O.T. figures that are mentioned in the Mass itself. 

3. List all the O.T. figures you can find in the ordinary of the Mass. 

4. List all you can find in the Masses for Advent. If you have a daily 
missal, you will find many more than in the Sunday missal. (In the Advent 
season the Church tries to place prominently before us these persons who 
led the way to Christ.) 

5. Isaias, John the Baptist, and our Lady are the three great figures of 
Advent. Find all the references you can to these three in the Advent Masses. 

6. Besides Isaias who is found so much in Advent, other prophets pointed 
to Christ, and still point to Him, in fact, for they dwelt more on His Second 
Coming in glory, the Parousia, when Christ will gather up the fruits of the 
Redemption at the end of the world. Look in the Masses at the end of the 
Church year for these other prophets whose messages are put before us then. 
The Church wants us to think of both Comings at Christmas. 

7. Which prophet foretold that Christ would come of the root of Jesse? 
How long before Christ did he live? 

8. Look in the index volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia for “Jesse, 
Father of David.” Look up the references to the other volumes that it lists 
there. Jot down all the facts that you can find about him. 

9. There are simply written Bible histories in the iibrary that not only retell 
the stories of the O.T. but explain their significance. Some of you may have 
one at home. Look there for names to add to your list, or information that 
will complete those you already have, that will show their messianic con- 
nection. A good reference for many of the names on your list is The Oldest 
Story: The Story of the Bible for Young People, by Blanche Jennings Thomp- 
son. Perhaps you can procure a copy of Fulton Oursler’s Greatest Book Ever 
Written: it too will help to bring these characters vividly to life for you. 

10. Already you may have found some of the types or figures of Christ and 
of our Lady. Check your list for those with an asterisk. Look in all the feasts 
of our Lady in your missal, preferably a daily missal, for all the mentions 
of her types that you can find, in the epistle or elsewhere, in the Mass text. 
Be sure to look (if your missal is very new — since 1950) at the epistle of 
the new Mass composed for the Assumption. 

11. Freshmen, read in your text (The Way, the Truth, and the Life) on 
page 218, “Symbols of the Redeemer.” List these at the end of the list of 
O.T. personages you have made. Not only in prophecy and type or figure was 
the Messias made known to the Jews, but also in these symbols. 

12. Read all the notes in a daily missal that explain the significance of 
Advent. Usually you will find O.T. names listed there, and the reason for 
their inclusion in the liturgy of the season explained. The best missal for 
this purpose is the St. Andrew’s Daily Missal (full edition). 
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13. Look around your parish church thoroughly (not during Mass, 
please!) for any representations of the figures you have already found. How 
are these O.T. people represented? Have they symbols? (We are going to 
borrow shamelessly, but it is a holy vandalism.) Make sketches, rough if need 
be, so that we can perhaps copy them and place them on our tree. Do you 
find any representation of the tree of Jesse in stained glass or otherwise in 
your parish church? 

14. As you work on your list you will find some figures interesting you 
more than others, for various reasons. Select a few and work out their stories 
as fully as possible. (The purpose of this exploratory work is not to see how 
long a list you can make, though we wish enough to load our tree bountifully.) 
Keep thinking of symbols that might be used to represent the different per- 
sons, such as the crown and the harp and the slingshot for David. Know the 
reasons why certain symbols that you come across are used. Perhaps you can 
think of some better ones than those you read about. 

Sister M. Margaret Rose, S.S.J. 


FOR SEMINARY OR PARISH? 


ETTING our Cath- 
olic people to participate in holy Mass by singing requires interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of parish priests. It requires also what we 
might call the “complete Christian vision” of the sacramental life of 
the Church. In increasing numbers there are priests who have the vision, 
priests who have the enthusiasm. They want to do it, but by their own 
admission they don’t know how to go about it. They are looking for 
the “know-how.” 

At first sight such an admission seems to be unwarranted, because 
these same men have had anywhere from six to twelve years of “chant 
classes” in the seminary, and in that time have participated at least 
weekly in a considerable amount of singing. The Church has legislated 
that chant classes be in the seminary curriculum so that “those who 
aspire to the priesthood, either in seminaries or in religious houses, from 
their earliest years be taught Gregorian chant and sacred music. . . . 
Thus they will be able to undertake the higher and ‘aesthetic’ study of 
plainchant and sacred music, of polyphony and organ, concerning 
which the clergy certainly ought to have a thorough knowledge” (Divini 
Cul/tus, part 1). “It is not difficult for zealous clergy,” says Pius X in his 
Motu Proprio on Sacred Music, “to instruct . . . scholae even in small- 
er, rural churches” (n. 27). 
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From these and from other texts the mind of the Holy See comes 
quite clear: priests are expected to be qualified to teach their people and 
lead their people in singing. A mere glance at the content of chant 
courses in seminary catalogues impresses one that the Church intends to 
give her seminarians a rather thorough musical training. From all this 
one would expect priests to have the essential know-how for teaching 
their people to sing. The fact is that the majority of them do not. 

We can conclude, then, that chant classes do not accomplish this par- 
ticular objective to any great degree. The reasons are multiple: too 
much theory which remains on paper, too much focus on the immediate 
and specialized singing that is done in the seminary, too much of a 
boring repetition of the same materials year after year, the time honored 
preoccupation of the chant teacher with the work of the choir to the 
detriment of community participation, a large student body and a chant 
teacher who has many other things to do. These factors are present in 
varying complexity and degree, but perhaps the most important reason 
is the simplest: chant classes in the seminary are not ordered or orien- 
tated towards preparing the average future priest to teach his people 
to sing. 

It can be done. In two years, let alone four or six, with a one period 
a week chant class, plus the Sunday and feast day participation in the 
sung office of the Church, it is possible to bring eighty percent or more 
of the student body to a sufficient competence in the handling of chant 
and ordinary modern music. The job requires certain basic convictions, 
definite materials, and a definite learning procedure. At the very least 
the course can be taught so that those who want to learn can learn, and 
many who are indifferent can be motivated to want to. 

A most basic requirement is that the chant teacher himself have a 
sufficient competence, and above all that he know and have confidence 
in the fact that it is not difficult to get people te sing their parts of the 
Mass. In many parishes, for instance, it has been demonstrated that a 
priest can, on his very first try, simply tell the people before Mass that 
they will sing all the responses in Latin, practice two or three of them, 
and have someone lead the people in making them. That is all. By that 
simple effort people are actually participating to some extent, and for a 
beginning that is a great deal. 

Chant teachers must know this. They must also know that it is pos- 
sible to get people to sing the ordinary parts of a simple mass without 
any special rehearsals. Congregations learn to sing a simple mass such 
as the “People’s Mass” merely by having the cards in front of them, by 
listening to the choir or to a small trained group sing, and by joining in 
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as they are ready. Constant encouragement and direction is, of course, 
quite necessary. 

The chant teacher must know and point out that in most of our aver- 
age parishes there are resources available for singing Mass that we do 
not usually take into account. Large numbers of parish congregations 
have gone to Catholic elementary and high schools where they have 
sung Mass. They know how to pronounce a considerable amount of the 
Latin fairly well. Actually all the priest has to do for these is to revive 
a skill that is already present. 

The seminary chant teacher must know, too, that chant as such is an 
alien idiom to most people and that a practical hard-headed approach 
to the business of getting them to sing will begin with a mass that is 
not chant. This point of view in no way conflicts with the mind of the 
Church on the matter. Chant is still the best music for prayer, the most 
desirable. But an alert chant teacher realizes that people, just as semin- 
rians, must be educated to an acteptance of it. And good sense says to 
start where they are, with what they actually do understand, and then 
to bring them gradually to where they ought to be. 

A good chant teacher must be able to communicate to his students 
the idea that just getting the people to sing is not enough. /ntelligent 
participation is the only worthwhile kind, and this is achieved only by 
constant attendant instruction. The people must know why they sing 
together; they must learn that singing of holy Mass is not just a stunt, 
but is the manner in which they best discharge the functions and priv- 
ileges of a baptized Catholic. Without such a background of awareness 
the seminary chant teacher will find that the effect of his work remains 
strictly within the walls of the seminary. 

If the chant teacher is going to communicate any of the above ideas 
to his seminarians, he must believe in them himself, and show that he 
does so by the manner in which he draws the whole community of the 
seminary into an intelligent participation in the community sung Mass. 
He must be genuinely interested in having the students consciously and 
deliberately share the sung Mass with one another. He must teach them 
to pray together as a community. 

Such efforts in no way preclude the attempt to make the singing as 
beautiful as possible, and to have the choir or schola do the best possible 
job in the fields of polyphony and of good modern church music. 
Greater effort toward beautiful singing, provided that it be intelligent, is 
greater effort and success at worship because more of the person goes 
into the product which is being given to God. Beautiful singing, because 
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it is disciplined singing, adds to the good will and generosity of the 
giver the perfection of the gift. 

So much for the convictions, ideas, concepts that are absolutely 
necessary for any successful orientation of chant classes in a seminary 
toward the sacraniental apostolate. There are other things that must 
be done. 

The chant teacher must actually use the materials which are available 
for congregation participation. If the “People’s Mass,” for instance, is a 
good easy mass for congregations to sing (and it is undoubtedly the 
easiest), then the chant teacher will use it in his own program. He will 
have the students sing it at their own Masses from time to time. He will 
use the same mass in his chant classes as material for teaching the 
seminarians how to read and manage music written in modern music 
notation. He will urge them, moreover, to take copies of the mass home 
for possible use in the summer. In other words, he will not only have 
the students sing the mass themselves, but he will teach them how to 
use it for others, and urge them to do so, and to get others to do so. 

In most seminaries the chant masses that are urged are of the more 
difficult variety, suitable for seminarians certainly, but most unsuitable 
for congregations. It is possible for a student to go through the seminary 
and not ever get any acquaintance with the simpler chants such as Mass 
X, XVI, XVIII. If average congregations are to sing chant at all, it 
must be in the beginning of the simplest variety ; anything else will turn 
out badly. Priests, then, must be acquainted with these simpler masses, 
be able to sing them, and be able to teach them. In order to do that 
they must get thoroughly used to them in the seminary. An apostolic 
minded chant teacher will get these simple masses sung, and will use 
them as materials for learning chant in his classes. 

Through the efforts of the National Liturgical Week more and more 
people in various parts of the country are singing and hearing the very 
simple “Our Sung Mass” published by Pio Decimo Press. This is the 
sort of chant mass that congregations can learn to sing. Why couldn’t a 
chant teacher in a seminary use the contents of this mass, all of which 
are to be found in the Liber, for singing, and for learning in the semina- 
ry? It is further advisable to have seminarians see these simpler masses 
and get used to them in modern music notation, for that is the medium 
they will most likely deal with in teaching simple chant masses to their 
people. 

In order to deal successfully with congregation participation a priest 
should know something about good English hymns, and should know 
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how to teach them to his people. The chant teacher in a seminary has 
everything to do about this. If he uses good, strong hymns in the semina- 
ry, and avoids the junk and the weak, sugar stuff, he will be educating 
the taste of his students, and will be building a repertory for them to 
draw on later. A good teacher, further, not only teaches his seminarians 
how to sing the hymns; he demonstrates and clarifies points of tempo, 
rhythm, hymn introduction, so that his students know how to go about 
the business of teaching a hymn successfully. 

It would be possible to go on discussing this use of material in the 
chant agenda of seminaries; there are many items that can be intro- 
duced, which are useful in the seminary and which can be just as useful 
afterwards. But the points brought out suffice to illustrate the principle: 
when a chant teacher is selecting his materials let him have an eye on 
future congregation participation, as well as on present needs and possi- 
bilities. 

Finally there is the whole area of method and procedure in teaching 
chant to seminarians. From this area we select two items for considera- 
tion here: the theory of chant and music, and learning to read music. 
It has been found possible to reduce ihe minimum theory that every 
student should know to three or four mimeographed pages: notes and 
neums, rhythm, some little on the modes, and patterns for singing 
psalms. All of this material can be taught in a one-year, one-semester 
hour course. It should be thoroughly taught, and the students should be 
required to learn it. Proper testing can take care of that. 

Much more important, though, the theory has got to be reduced to 
practice, or it is not really learned. A student learns rhythm, for in- 
stance, by being given an understanding of the few rather simple 
principles, and then by being required to mark the rhythm of many 
pieces of chant, until he has demonstrated that he has learned the skill. 
Rhythm, moreover, must be felt, and is not really learned at all unless 
it is felt. Good teaching of chant rhythm, therefore, will call for lots 
of careful rhythmic singing. Unless these three steps are present in the 
learning of chant theory, no chant theory is learned, and much time is 
wasted. 

Then there is the job of learning to read music. If any seminarian 
should put together the number of hours he has spent singing with 
notes in front of him, he would add up an impressive total. Yet, with all 
this, many leave the seminary without any particular idea of how to read 
music, be it chant or modern notation. And they could learn; at least 
the majority could. Anyone who can sing the diatonic scale can learn 
to read music sufficiently well enough. The rest is practice. And any 
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well organized program of teaching chant in a seminary should provide 
this practice regularly. It should be ordinary procedure to spend at 
least the first ten minutes of any fifty minute period singing chant and 
modern notation by the solfeggio method. Double effect is achieved if 
the materials for this practice are drawn from the masses and hymns 
that form the regular repertory of the community singing. 

If the chant teacher adds to this practice the custom of requiring 
individuals to sing alone in the class, it is amazing how quickly the 
students get used to the idea of singing by themselves, pick up courage 
and confidence, and actually get to read music. Cap this routine with 
lots of singing of all kinds, particularly of rounds and canons and the 
like (everybody loves to harmonize), and you can achieve a chant class 
which of all things is half enjoyable. 

From such a program it is at least possible that more priests will 
emerge with a definite mind toward congregation participation, with a 
confident know-how for doing the work, and with a sizeable repertory 
to work with. These priests will be able to lead their people into that 
full and rich experience of common shared membership in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, which is best of all signalized and achieved in the parish 
sung Mass. Eugene A. Walsh, S.S. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


WAS the vigil of Christmas, and all through the house, 
Every creature was fasting, excepting the mouse. 
Each straw in the manger had been straightened with care, 
In hopes that the Christ-Child would lay His head there. 
Each straw meant a sacrifice some child had made: 
Some thoughtfulness shown, or hard order obeyed. 
The children were napping, all snug in their beds, 
While dreams of the Christ-Child danced in their heads. 


1“Friends and relatives keep sending us copies of “The Night Before 
Christmas,’ though we keep telling them it has nothing whatever to do with 
our celebration of the feast. Finally, in self-defense, I composed this ‘liturgical 
version,’ in equally doggerel rimes, which I intend to send them in return.” 
So writes the author, Julian Pleasants of Notre Dame University. Our policy 
not to print poetry still stands (this also a matter of self-defense!). But a 
little versified pleasantry, especially if it makes didactic good sense, may be 
excused at Christmas time. We invite contributions (non-verse) to this 
column. A year’s subscription to WorsHIP will be paid, to any address desig- 
nated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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They had asked Him for gifts on Advent’s first day, 
In letters which Angels had spirited away. 

And Mother and I were just checking to see 

If Mary and Joseph were where they should be. 
The children had taken them through the top floor, 
To ask there if any would open the door 

To two weary strangers who needed a home; 

But each of the children had answered “No room.” 
And so to the Crib scene the two had been brought 
To find with the oxen the shelter they sought. 
We smiled at each other to see near the Crib 

That Susan had left Him her shiny new bib, 

The one that St. Nicholas, three weeks before, 

Had put in the shoe she had left by her door. 

Then as we were thinking how sweet children are, 
We thought we heard music that came from afar: 
The sound of glad Christmas bells starting to peal, 
The birth of earth’s holiest Child to reveal. 

The thrill of their ringing, the story they told, 

Seemed as great as it ever had been when of old 

We went with our parents at midnight to hear 

The glorious Christ-Mass, with bells ringing clear. 

But we weren’t the first ones to hear the glad sounds, 

For Judith, our oldest, was starting her rounds. 

With Christ-candle lighted, she went down the hall, 

Her sweetly sung “Silent Night” waking them all. 

A new voice joined her as each room was passed — 
They can’t have been sleeping, they got up so fast. 

We soon heard the thunder of twelve eager feet, 

As they dashed down the stairway and hastened to greet 
Their overwhelmed parents with outburst of song, 

The “O Holy Night” which they’d practiced so long. 
We just had to stop them and hurry them fast 

Into warm coats and caps that would keep out the blast. 
I went out before them to warm up the car, 

And couldn’t help thinking how blessed we are 

That Christ has come to us in so many ways, 

From His coming at Bethlehem till these our days. 

And I thought how the children remind us so much 
Of Him — and His kingdom that’s made up of such. 

But just at that moment they burst through the gate, 
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Removing my fears that they might make us late. 
As we drove down the lane through the dark silent night 
It seemed to envelop us, even despite 

The gleam of the headlights — our consciousness grew 
Of the depths of the darkness that Israel knew. 

Till the very last turn we were sunk in that night. 

Then we turned, and our church, like a haven of light, 

Its windows agleam and its doorways aglow, 

Showed how Christ’s birth had lighted our darkness below. 
So sweetly the carols sounded forth through the door, 

We knew that the angels were helping once more. 

The carols kept up until all had got there, 

Then a short Christmas Matins helped all to prepare. 

As our “Thanks be to God” left the church hushed and still 
The strains of the Introit came with a thrill, 

The notes of the “Dominus dixit ad me, 

Filius meus es tu, hodie genui te’’: 

That is, in our tongue: “The Lord said to Me, 

Thou art My true Son, I have begotten Thee 

This day.” This eternal day, not just one day, 

Begins now His kingdom, to pass not away: 

That glorious thought through the Mass-propers shone. 
And then of a sudden, Christ from His bright throne 
Where He reigns with the Father, did deign to come down 
As truly as that night in Bethlehem town. 

To rest on our altar, to come into each, 

In closeness not even the Magi could reach. 

We knelt for Communion, the children between, 

And knew at that moment what Christmas should mean: 
The coming of Christ to His own, to the hearts 

Where men had made room for Him, doing their parts 

To clear away all that might block His way in, 

The valleys of negligence, mountains of sin. 

When on our way out, by the manger we knelt, 

To re-live the wonder the shepherds had felt. 

We afterwards stopped at the doorway to greet 

Our neighbors with wishes of joy complete; 

Then started for home through a quite different night, 

For each had within him the new and true Light, 

And though little heads were beginning to nod, 

Each heart was still singing its “Glory to God.” 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — We wish 
to express our thanks to the Boston Pilot and its archdiocesan news 
bureau for the text of the address by ARCHBISHOP CUSHING. — FR. ER- 
MIN ViTRY, O.S.B., of O’Fallon, Mo., long editor of Caecilia, has recently 
published an important handbook of chant, Being at Ease with the Liber 
Usualis (Fides Jubilans, 3401 Aresenal St., St. Louis). — Fr. MICHAEL 
Marx, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, teaches dogmatic theology in our 
seminary. — Rev. JoHN M. Hayes has contributed often to Today and 
other magazines; he is now chaplain of Mercy High School in Chicago. 
— SISTER M. MarGarReET Rose, S.S.J., teaches in St. Bartholomew’s 
School, Philadelphia. — Fr. EUGENE A. WALsH, S.S., is chant director at 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Paca Street, Baltimore. 

EpIPHANIUS CyPRIus deserves a paragraph to himself. The octave day 
of the Immaculate Conception has readings attributed to the Church 
Father, St. Epiphanius, metropolitan of Cyprus (d. 403). Actually, they 
were written some four centuries later, probably by the bishop of the 
same name and see who flourished about 875. The beauty of the breviary 
extracts prompted us to search out the complete homily (P.G. 43, 
491ff.). These pages of translation are the result. We doubt whether 
even among St. Bernard’s writings can be found equally sustained elo- 
quence in praise of Mary, exploiting to the full the heritage of patristic 
and scriptural imagery. For this reason we present Epiphanius Cyprius 
as the first in a series of articles on Mary during this her year. 


While on the subject, may we raise our modest voice in favor of calling 
1954 “Mary’s Year” instead of “Marian Year.” The word “Marian” 
sounds strange and new-fangled, especially to our non-Catholic brethren, 
but also to our own people. It sounds abstract, and makes the whole 
idea somewhat remote. “Mary’s Year,” on the contrary, has personal 
impact, it is concrete, immediately relevant to every Catholic who hears 
it. The case is otherwise in Latin, in which the adjective has more force. 
But just as we translate “oratio dominica” or “dies dominica,” not by 
“the dominical prayer, or year,” but by “the Lord’s prayer,” and “the 
Lord’s day,” so “annus Marianus” should preferably be translated by 
“Mary’s Year,” or “Our Lady’s Year.” A quibble? Not if greater and 
more personal devotion to Mary is at stake. 

Mary is our principal model during Advent for the same reason that 
she is the model of our offertory in holy Mass. In her womb she prepared 
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the Gift for the Sacrifice. She gave of herself, of her flesh and blood, 
sinless, immaculate. And on Christmas day, in the sight of angels and 
men, she presented the cosmic-divine offertory Gift that was to be im- 
molated on Calvary. May she teach us this year the lesson of self-giving, 
in order that we may without reproach stand with her on Calvary. “Who 
is My mother? . . . They who hear the word of God and keep it.” 
Mary’s Year will be best spent if daily “we reverence the memory of the 
glorious ever-virgin Mother of our God and Lord Jesus Christ” by 
“communicantes,” “being united in holy fellowship with her” to offer 
the Sacrifice of Praise. 


A pastor has just sent an order for forty Christmas gift subscriptions 
to WorsHIP. It is pleasant to dream of fifty such pastors (or others) : it 
would mean that we had reached our 1954 goal of 10,000 subscribers — 
provided, of course, last year’s many gift subscriptions would all be 
renewed: and that thought, too, makes for pleasant dreaming. Hard 
facts, however, have a way of deflating dreams. The response to our 
November gift subscription card was (should we say) reserved. May we 
again call attention to the Christmas gift card attached to this issue. The 
liturgical apostolate is at the center of things: “the most pressing duty of 
Christians is to live the liturgical life” (Mediator Dei). 

Very probably Blessed Pius X will be canonized this year. Fifty years 
after he sounded his electrifying call to the “primary sources,” tragically 
few in America have even heard of it. And WorsHIP does represent the 
chief amplifier of his call in the U.S. An increased number of pages in 
each issue will make possible greater variety of content; the quality 
seems assured by the number of competent experts who have promised 
collaboration during this coming year. We humbly ask your help in 
reaching the 10,000 goal. 


In the November issue we printed, as tail-pieces to pp. 539, 556, and 
563, lengthy quotations of a letter from the Holy See to Cardinal McGui- 
gan of Toronto, on the occasion of Canada’s Social Week this past sum- 
mer. Since tail-pieces have disappeared in our new make-up, we here 
quote the remaining chief contents of the letter. For the document, 
treating as it does of the meaning of the parish, is too important to the 
scope of the liturgical movement to be passed by. We would remind 
our readers of its definition of a parish: “. . . it is, in the Church of 
Christ, the first community of Christian life, a community conforming 
to man’s requirements in such a way that the shepherd may know his 
sheep and the sheep their shepherd.” Where, we may well ask, does that 
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leave our large urban parishes? But the Council of Trent uses similar 
language: By divine law it is necessary for the pastor to know his sheep. 
Not only in industry, but also in the “business” of cura animarum, it is a 
serious error to go beyond the point of “diseconomies of size.” The mam- 
moth parish is an abnormality theologically, and consequently also, from 
the practical standpoint of spiritual effectiveness. We need more studies 
on the theology of a parish, and need them urgently, to guide our think- 
ing on the practical level, and to complement the excellent sociological 
studies of parish life undertaken in recent years. At all events, here are 
the concluding quotations from the letter of the Pro-Secretary of State, 
Msgr. Montini: 

“Even more, the parish is the educator of social life by the extent of 
its human composition, which permits community life to achieve its 
purpose, namely, the union of men among themselves through bonds of 
friendship. In this great family of which the priest is the father, where 
no one is a stranger to the others, where, as far as possible, the joy and the 
sadness of each are the joy and sadness of all, the Christian discovers 
the daily requirements of charity; he realizes in practice all that is im- 
plied by the admonition of St. John: ‘For how can he who does not 
love his brother, whom he sees, love God, whom he does not see?’ (1 
John 4:20). The parish united and fervent becomes then the soil most 
suited for the growth of those precious virtues which ought to animate 
human relations; it is above all the field of action for charitable and 
social initiatives which supplement the inevitable limits of official or- 
ganizations (cf. Radio Message, Christmas, 1953, AAS 35, p. 46)... . 

“In our tragically divided society, does not the parish, furthermore, 
function as a school of peace and of social justice, inviting all the faithful, 
without distinction, to unite with one another around its altar? . . . In 
relation to this common and eminent dignity (of union in Christ), the 
legitimate social differences are of secondary importance; without ignor- 
ing these differences, even allowing for them in the diversity of its associ- 
ations of a cultural and apostolic nature, the parish rises above them by 
remaining not only open to all, but even better, accessible and extending 
its welcome to all. Its spirit is that of the peace of Christ, unto which we 
have been called to form one body, (Col. 3:15). But it is also a spirit of 
justice, which tolerated neither the shameless contrast of wealth and 
misery among the members of the parish community, nor the hypocrisy 
of a fraternity in church that would not have for its effect that of creating, 
at work, more fraternal social relations. Indeed, does not the parish altar, 
the center around which the most sacred bonds of union are formed, 
invite each and every one who comes before it to make an examination 
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of conscience in regard to his duties of justice towards his brethren? (cf. 
Matt. 5:23). 

“The parish is, finally, the basic cell of social life because it is the 
center of public prayer. In the midst of unrest and agitation among the 
multitudes and of spiritual dissipation, in a withering atmosphere of 
temporal cares, the parish church, where the people gather to render 
glory to God and to implore his grace through Jesus Christ, is for the 
whole of society an ark of salvation. It is at the foot of the Altar of 
Sacrifice, around the pulpit whence comes the word of truth, that the 
Sunday rest takes on its full meaning: a cessation from labor, and repose 
of the body and of the soul: it is this of course — and it is not easy to 
find words to praise sufficiently the parish initiatives directed at offering 
to the young people especially a means of satisfying their justified desires 
for culture or relaxation — but above all, it is a day consecrated to the 
worship of God, in that communal and social form that is due to Him. 
According to Leo XIII, as the Holy Father recently mentioned in recall- 
ing the words of Rerum Novarum, the sanctification of Sundays and 
feast days is ‘a sign which evidences if, and to what point, a sound man- 
kind and a true harmony of progress are still continuing to exist in 
human society. . . . Technical and economic science and society evi- 
dence their level of moral soundness by the manner in which they favor 
or oppose the sanctification of Sunday’ (Address, May 14, AAS, 35, 
p.407).... 

“It is to be hoped that each parish, by its fervor and its unity, may 
again in the world of today be able to bear witness to a social ideal too 
much misunderstood, and be, at the same time, a center of attraction for 
all men of good will.” 


A fortunate coincidence enables us to add a “footnote” of suggestion 
to Archbishop Cushing’s article in this issue. Pantheon Books (333 Sixth 
Ave., New York 14) has just issued a book that can effectively imple- 
ment His Excellency’s appeal to teachers, whether in classrooms or 
home: With the Bible through the Church Year: Bible Stories Retold by 
Richard Beron, O.S.B. (pp. 248; cloth, $4.95). The Scripture narrative 
is arranged as far as possible according to the liturgical year; numerous 
psalms serve as prayerful commentary, and Mary Perkins Ryan has 
skilfully added liturgical introductions to each section. High quality 
colored pictorial illustrations and symbols contribute to make this a 
uniquely useful teaching aid — and a Christmas gift of distinction. 

Another Christmas gift of value would be a subscription to Altar and 
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Home (Conception, Mo.). Already in its twentieth year of publication, 
this liturgical monthly has during the past year shown such a sparkle of 
new Vitality that it is sure to stimulate interest in families and schools. 
Issued ten times a year, annual rate, $1.00. 


Good, Bad, and Different: — “This is the time of year when I used to 
wish my friends a ‘happy Parousia’ — until one of them answered, ‘And 
a happy Dies Irae to you too’ ” (from a letter). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


B.A.R.’s *“*SARBBATICAL’* 

To the Editor: — It is needless to say that we shall miss Father Rein- 
hold’s Timely Tracts; but there is reason indeed to thank him for the 
unique service which he has rendered throughout fifteen years. In keen- 
ness of vision, in breadth of scope, in incisiveness and felicity of 
expression, his Timely Tracts have been a stimulating, forceful and 
instructive agency in the promotion of a great cause. Thanks for this 
and for his future contributions. 

St. Paul Seminary Rev. William Busch 


To the Editor: — Father Reinhold deserves a “sabbatical,” but please 
don’t let him get away until he signs a contract for another ten years or 
more of Timely Tracts. He is one of the most thought-provoking writers 
in the United States and, in my opinion, one of the very best from every 
point of view. Several times in recent years I have urged him to publish 
a Reinhold Reader — an annotated selection of his Timely Tracts plus 
a selection of his uniformly brilliant Commonweal articles. I still think 
that this would be a good idea. Perhaps the Liturgical Press will be able 
to do something about it during Fr. Reinhold’s “sabbatical.” This is 
just a suggestion to the already overburdened editors of an excellent 
periodical which Fr. Reinhold has done so much to put on the map. 
NCWC Department of Social Action Msgr. George G. Higgins 
Washington, D.C. 


To the Editor: — “You'll be sorry. . . .” Twenty Seminarians 


CELEBRATING ADVENT 

To the Editor: —Is not one of the reasons, why we make so little 
nowadays of the Advent season, that it has been overlaid and almost 
choked out of existence by octaves? There is the octave of the Immacu- 
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late Conception; in the Philippines and elsewhere the Masses de gallo 
take up the week before Christmas with their orchestra of drums and 
cymbals and what not; if you live in China (perhaps I had better say, 
when one lived in China), there is the octave of St. Francis Xavier. 
Then what is left of Advent? It hasn’t even a preface of its own! 

Would it not be an improvement if all octaves were ruled out during 
Advent? To mark out the Immaculate Conception, greater accent could 
be laid on its vigil, its “no notice of it is taken in the office” being super- 
seded and the day made a fast day. 

To be quite frank, I should mention that to me personally all octaves 
seem de trop, excepting those of Easter, and perhaps Ascension and 
Pentecost. But that is another story. 

Techny, Ill. Dr. H. C. E. Zacharias 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 

. . - Last Sunday I managed to get about 500 young people who at- 
tended a solemn Mass at the Cathedral (Youth Week) to join in the 
singing, by simply mimeographing a half-sheet — and by going to the 
mike just before Mass began — and telling them to sing; practiced a 
couple of the responses with them, and that was it. They were a part 
of the Mass from beginning to end, and that’s all the effort it required. 
Things like that are certainly possible. Also used the “Acclamations” 
in English (same arrangement that was used at the Grand Rapids Week) 
at the Cathedral today. They go well. Rev. W.G. 


. . « WorsuIP arrived this morning, always a welcome packet in the 
post. It maintains its position as the finest magazine that comes from 
the United States. No blarney; I believe it. And this is a little strange 
from one who, much as he favours the liturgical apostolate, does not 
quite approve of your putting it at the very centre of things. (You won’t 
mind my saying this, I hope.) But you have a splendid team and your 
presentation is invariably persuasive. “Almost thou persuadest me.” I 
go with you nearly all the way and who knows but I shall, under the 
pressure of WoRSHIP, soon surrender completely. 

Ireland Rev. M.G. 


. . . Thanks for your information about the breviary Ordinal. I have 
been saying the entire divine office daily since 1935. It is a great con- 
solation. 

Minneapolis Mrs. F. H. 


. . . The custom of the Advent wreath seems to be meeting with 
favor. But isn’t it being pushed too exclusively? A lot of people can’t 
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have it, for the simple reason that modern ceilings can’t take it. And 
then there are the many who shy away from “making” anything, even 
if the materials were available. Let Worsuip plug the “setting wreath” 
— a few green branches in the form of a circle on a table, with candles. 
Or, especially during this year dedicated to Mary, a fat candle, a foot or 
less in height, burning before picture or statue of Mary during family 
rosary in Advent. This may be better, because easier for everybody; 
also because it’s less abstract, more personal. Mary as our Advent model 
will appeal to all. . . . Keep up the excellent standard of past year. 
Mary Perkins Ryan’s articles were important. We used them with much 
profit in our mothers’ study club. 

Pittsburgh Mrs. J.B. 


To the Editor: — The last paragraph of “Order and Apathy” by Dr. 
Nutting (October issue) is not only a mouthful but a bookful. He hit 
the nail on the head. May the sound of the blow ring throughout the 
country. 

Minnesota Rev. A. R. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE WORD. By Adrienne von Speyr. Translated by Alexander Dru. 
David McKay Company, Inc., New York. Pp. 159. Cloth, $1.25. 
Since it is easier to describe the person whom this protracted medita- 


tion is by than to wrestle with the problem of whom it is for, let a 
beginning be made there. Adrienne von Speyr is a Swiss medical doctor 
whose husband is Professor Werner Kaegi, historian at the University 
of Basle. She has professed Catholic faith since 1940. Periodic illness 
has deterred her neither from professional practice, multiple works of 
charity, nor the composition of four volumes of meditations on St. 
John’s Gospel entitled Johannes, of which this is the first. The Word 
is concerned with the eighteen verses of prologue in the evangelist’s 
first chapter. Since it is in these lines above all that John acts as 
theologus, a divine, it is important to record that Fraulein von Speyr 
evidences possession of the minimum qualification for her task: famil- 
iarity with the theology of Catholic faith. 

She possesses considerably more than minimum knowledge, be it 
noted; her choice of paradox and striking figure, however, often de- 
stroys the reader’s confidence that she knows those times when it is not 
permitted to fly traditiona’ usage in pursuit of the muse. “Beginning,” 
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for example, in her early pages means the unbegotten Father, the first 
moment of historic time, the timeless triune God, God as author of a 
creation, the first member in a created series, and eternal coming forth 
in Sonship. From one or other signification she flits to the rest in a 
single sentence, and all in the lower case that holds a writer in no 
bonds. So it is with “word,” which can be the eternal Son, the lightest 
verbal utterance, or unspoken kinship, with equal ease. The defense 
in all this, no doubt, is that St. John, mystic and poet that he was, 
published no pocket glossary of terms. “Human truth is always pre- 
sented in the form of a series, a chain; it is consequential. Touched by 
divine truth the whole chain breaks at once, or else each individual link 
is burst open by the explosion” (p. 153). To that the believer says 
“Amen,” hoping as he does so that he is not underwriting a justification 
for: “Man lives in three stages: beginning, centre and fire. But since 
man has no centre in himself, and may not have one, he is led by the 
word into the fire, so that he may come to the beginning which is God. 
Beginning and fire are one” (p. 20). 

It is scarcely that one disfavors poetry. What is favored is the view 
that consistency is the virtue of large minds. The mind of this writer is 
both beautiful and fruitful, but not unencumbered with the popular 
figures that render modern teaching of the Trinity hazardous. Thus, at 
one point the Father and Son look very much like the stereotyped young 
pair bored close to madness after a year of marriage until the child 
arrives to make life endurable once more. One also finds, “That is why 
everything living is three . . . ,” with its perpetual challenge to com- 
pose crushing lists of two’s and four’s. 

This is by no means a poor book. It is a remarkably good one which 
is marred by pages which must be incomprehensible to readers who 
have not had opportunity to study trinitarian theology, and at least as 
many pages that constitute a major distraction to those who have. It 
seems an admirable exhibit of what must be expected when speculative 
theology, philosophy and rhetoric say to scriptural science and the 
history of dogma, “I have no need of you.” 

The Catholic University of America Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan 
Washington, D. C. 


THE NEW EUCHARISTIC LEGISLATION. A Commentary on 
“Christus Dominus.” By Rev. John C. Ford, S.J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. 1953. Pp. viii-130. Paper, $1.50. 

It will not be surprising if the Apostolic Constitution, Christus 


Dominus, of Pius XII proves to be the most important document of his 
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pontificate. The holy Eucharist is the center of Catholic faith and 
practice. Such important changes in the rules governing the eucharistic 
fast and the time of Mass as are contained in this Constitution will of 
necessity have a far-reaching effect upon future generations. 

In our day and particularly during war years, circumstances had 
made many concessions necessary with regard to the ancient discipline 
regulating the eucharistic fast. Special indults were granted in emer- 
gencies. Pastors and ordinaries became convinced that the changes 
were most effective in promoting more frequent Communion and more 
regular attendance at Mass. So requests for concessions came to the 
Holy See in increasing numbers even after the war ended. Our Holy 
Father was quick to see that a multiplication of such indults would 
result in hopeless confusion; while the experience of recent years 
proved the wisdom of modifying the existing law. Hence, Christus 
Dominus. 

Some uncertainties in the interpretation of a document of this type 
are inevitable, even though the norms were drafted with obvious care 
and the extraordinary precaution was taken of having the Holy Office 
publish a special instruction concurrently with the Apostolic Consti- 
tution. The subject is entirely too complex and the circumstances too 
varied to achieve absolute clarity and remove all possibility of differing 
opinions by promulgating a single document or two. Gradually theo- 
logians and decisions of the Holy See will clear up the minor doubts 
that now exist about the application of the new rules. 

Father Ford’s commentary is a valuable contribution to this process 
of clarification. The salient features of Christus Dominus are clearly 
presented. Those details which are not so clear are presented in a 
satisfying manner without confusing the general picture. 

The book brings together in convenient form the text of the Con- 
stitution and the Instruction of the Holy Office in the original Latin and 
English translation along with a sane and practical application of the 
new rules to all circumstances that will ordinarily arise. The summaries 
for use of confessors and teachers as well as the proposed draft of 
announcements for use of pastors should prove most helpful. 

Father Ford’s book is certainly not the last word on this subject. 
Much more will be written before the matter is exhausted. But this 
volume will always be a splendid aid to the busy pastor because it gives 
a concise and accurate summary of a subject that will require frequent 
review. 

Fargo, N. Dak. »}« Leo F. Dworschak 
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FAMILIAR PRAYERS. By Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1953. Pp. 200. Cloth, $3.50. 
The late Fr. Herbert Thurston, S.J., is famous for his scholarly re- 


search and writing in the history of liturgy ~ . of popular devotion. 
In the present volume he tells us of the origin and history of several of 
our most familiar prayers. 

Along with interesting historical information, the reader is impressed 
by the reminder that these prayers which are so familiar to us in our 
present use of them are laden with the piety of many centuries. Our 
own devotion is increased in the thought that we find ourselves united 
here in prayer with many generations of our predecessors, a vast com- 
munion of saints. 

In most cases these prayers show variation in their precise wording 
throughout their history, both in their Latin form and in the English 
versions. As we observe these variant forms, especially in the vernacular 
translations, we are in position to recognize that translation of our 
Latin prayer texts is not so simple a task as some presentday advocates 
of the vernacular seem to think. Who will provide us with satisfactory 
uniform standard vernacular versions? 

St. Ignatius of Loyola is not actually the author of Anima Christi, 
although he did propagate the use of it. The author of the Veni Sancte 
Spiritus seems to be the Archbishop of Canterbury, Stephen Langton, 
rather than Pope Innocent III. There is an interesting relation between 
the Salve Regina and our Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, proving 
once again, historically, how true devotion to Mary leads Christians to 
her divine Son. Our present wording of the Hail Mary with the second 
part of it received official approval in the Roman Breviary of Pope 
Pius V in 1570. Fr. Thurston does not find any justification in history 
for the form of the Hail Mary that is recommended in the current 
Novena of the Sorrowful Mother and which is there attributed to St. 
Bonaventure. 

St. Paul Seminary Rev. William Busch 


THE MOTHER OF GOD. By Rev. M.-M. Philipon, O.P. Translated by 
Rev. John A. Otto. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1953. Pp. 154. 
Cloth, $3.00. 
THE SUN HER MANTLE. By John Beevers. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1953. Pp. 228. Cloth, $3.25. 

Fr. Philipon’s book describes Mary as she is in herself. It is a portrait 
that the author composes out of the solid materials of scriptural and 
theological scholarship, showing her as a real woman and mother — 


acquainted with the duties and trials of our daily life-— and as the 
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warrior Virgin, valiant and strong, “who was committed heart and soul 
to the work of the Redemption” (p. 9). Mary is the Immaculate, the 
Mother who brought forth and raised and then sacrificed her Son, she 
is constantly keeping watch over her Son’s Church, she is God’s master- 
piece; but, says the author, “in extolling the grandeur of Mary, we 
must not overlook the fact that in all things the primacy belongs to 
Christ” (p. 81). Keeping this expertly in mind, Fr. Philipon exploits 
to the full Mary’s titles of Coredemptress and universal Mediatress. His 
book is a work of love that will surely make for increased love of Mary 
in all readers. This reviewer agrees with the translator (whose work is 
flawless) when he says that the book is a happy blending of solid 
content with wide appeal, of doctrine with devotion. 

Mr. Beever describes in popular fashion Mary’s apparitions in our 
world these past hundred years. He treats only of those apparitions 
that have been more or less officially approved by ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, and in the last chapter he evaluates the whole series of Marian 
manifestations. He argues, cogently, that through Mary God is warn- 
ing humanity; throughout, he discerns a divinely patterned plea for 
more and more prayer and penance if the race is to be saved. Of the 
two books, that by Fr. Philipon, though not so exclusively directed to 
“edification,” will very likely be more productive of it. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES: PERSONAL STUDIES. Edited by Rev. 
coon Caraman, S.J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1953. Pp. 146. Cloth, 
‘These are not strictly lives of saints, but rather constitute the step 
that should be taken after such a life has been told. They represent 
the personal reaction stimulated by contact with a saint’s character. The 
twelve studies, by as many authors, appeared first in the London Month, 
and they are on persons who are for the most part well known to us. St. 
Augustine, St. Gregory of Tours, St. Dominic, St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and St. Therese are among those treated. Points of 
contact between conditions now and the problems and environment 
encountered by the saint are the spring of reader interest. Harmon 
Grisewood’s study on St. Gregory of Tours possibly is the most striking. 
Gregory himself was a hagiographer, but his own earthly life was so 
devoid of the marvels he was accustomed to write about with respect to 
others that it has taken these many years for his quiet virtues to receive 
their due. 
St. Paul Seminary Rev. Thomas J. Shanahan 
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Liturgy for the Apostolate 





Rev. Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 





In four or five pages THE WEEK WITH CHRIST readies us for the liturgy 
of each Sunday or feast day Mass, skillfully and with freshness of insight relat- 
ing the changeable Mass texts to our daily duties. At the end of each explana- 
tion, the author lists several texts from the Mass in an effort to help the reader 
keep in mind through the week the chief thoughts of the Mass. 


“Not written exclusively for lay apostles but also for priests, brothers, and 
nuns.” — THE NEW WORLD 


“Its vigorous writing, clear explanations, and frequent references to the life 
of the Christian family, should earn it a place among the well-used books of 
Catholic families who desire to understand and participate in the Mass more 
fully.” — BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.50 
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CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


The attitudes of Catholics toward key political and social issues in the 
United States are reflected, and critically examined, in the weekly 
issues of 


THE COMMONWEAL 


In the magazine’s comment on the current scene you will find fresh in- 
sights and thought provoking opinions. 


Recent contributors include: 


Sean O’Faolain Gerald Vann 

George N. Shuster Jerome G. Kerwin 
Francois Mauriac Evelyn Waugh 

H. A. Reinhold Bishop John J. Wright 


A 17-week introductory subscription brings you perhaps two dozen of 
Richard Hayes’ reviews of Broadway plays; Philip T. Hartung gives his 
views of some 50 new movies; The Commonweal’s reviewers present their 
able and honest appraiasals of over 100 of the latest and most significant 
books. 


Coming Special Issues: 


MID-TERM EDUCATION—January 29 
CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK—February 26 


A trial subscription to The Commonweal ordered on the attached coupon 
(or a facsimile) will include the special issues listed above. 


Special Introductory Offer: 17 Weeks for $2 


| 

| THE COMMONWEAL [One year subscription, $7) 
| 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

| Please send the next 17 issues. 
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“MARIAN VESTMENT 
CATHOLIC HYMNS ab a 


Sung by 
The Choir of Old St. Mary’s Seminary from $90.00 
(Paca Street) 
Baltimore, Md. Hand-woven panel in blue with lily 12 


silver stars and crescent made with pure, 


This 12” LP (33 RPM) record con- heavy silks 
tains twelve English and Latin Hymns 


of proven value and merit, including: plain 
O God of Loveliness figure weaves 
Crown Him With Many Crowns > 
Holy God, We Praise Thy Name jacquard brocades 
Hail, Queen of Heaven, the Ocean Vestments and antipendia of true gold and 
Star rare silks. 
Ave Maria ( Arcadelt ) Distinctive pastoral stoles and burses. Fin- 
Regina Caeli Jubila ger-nail weave tapestry emblems made to 
Christus Vincit order. 
Done prayerfully and with exceptional Silks of former Imperial weavers—Weavers 
artistry, this record makes an excellent Guild Goten, Kyoto, Japan, used exclusively. 


gift, and can be used for religious 
programs. Price $5.00. 
Send orders to: 


Catholic Hymns 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
600 N. Paca St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


An Explanation of the Constituent Parts 


THE BREVIARY EXPLAINED 
By Rev. Dr. Pius Parsch 
Translated by William Nayden, C.Ss.R., and Carl Hoegerl, C.Ss.R. 

When tedium or routine diminishes the devotion with which the breviary should 
be read, Dr. Parsch’s book offers an added source of inspiration and information. 
The psalms, lessons, antiphons, hymns, etc. are explained with interest and vitality 
and offered in arrangement for the liturgical year. 


465 pp. $6.00 


An Explanation of the Mass Prayers 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE MASS 
By Adolph Dominic Frenay, O.P., Ph. D. 

This book serves as a splendid antidote to the deadening routine which threatens 
all who frequently assist at Mass. Religious of both sexes who assist daily at the 
Holy Sacrifice will find in it a new means of increasing their appreciation of the Mass. 

Based largely on the considerations of St. Thomas, its fifty short chapters take 
up one prayer after another to find in them a stimulus for further thought and 


meditation. 
$4.00 


Catholic Truths Explained in a New Light 


FRUITS OF CONTEMPLATION 
By Victorino Osende, O.P. 

A masterful explanation of the nature of Christian perfection, the meaning of 
devotion and prayer, the role of the apostola:=, devotion to Mary, the imitation of 
Christ and many other inspiring truths. The author, long recognized in his native 
Spain as an authority in spiritual theology, spent several years in Peru as a missioner 
and since then has devoted himself to spiritual direction, retreats and writing. Written 
in a straight-forward and vigorous style, it presents the profound truths of the spiritual 
life in such a manner that they can be understood by all. 


352 pp. $4.75 


An Amazingly Authentic Picture of 
St. Benedict's Life and Works 


ST. BENEDICT AND HIS TIMES 
By Ildephonse Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B. 

The eminent Benedictine scholar and archbishop of Milan has spent a lifetime in 
the study of the life of St. Benedict . . . the result, “Saint Benedict and His Times” 
is the only major biography of the Saint available in English today. 

The book answers many of the questions often asked about St. Benedict. For 
example, was he a priest? Cardinal Schuster’s arguments to prove that he was... 
makes interesting and inspiring reading. This along with the narration of the miracles, 
Benedict’s mission to Cassino to convert the pagans and to transform their ancient 
temples into Christian churches, go to make the book a must for anyone interested 
in the history of Christian development. 


396 pp. $6.00 
At Your Bookseller 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


15 and 17 S. Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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“Best Catholic magazine of 
thought, opinion, comment” 


The Catholic World 


Twice winner of the Catholic Press 
Association Award .. . 


Presents contemporary Catholic 
thought on modern problems, world 
affairs, book reviews, theatre, television 
and radio news plus short stories and 
poetry. 





One year: $4.00 Two years: $7.00 Three years: $10.50 





Published monthly by 
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An unusual and truly Catholic Christmas record 
10 Inch and L.P. 33% RPM 


The Story of Christmas in Scripture, 
Verse and Carol 


Presented by 


The Choir of Old St. Mary‘’s Seminary 


(Paca Street) Baltimore, Md. 
Under the direction of The Rev. Eugene A. Walsh, S.S. 


The Story of Christmas was recorded in St. Mary’s historic chapel. This chapel 
was dedicated in 1808, and has been ever since then the heart of a great priestly 
formation in the United States. 
The wonder of Christ’s birth has always summoned song from the hearts of men. 
When these hearts are those of seminarians, their song is the unique response 
of men who yearn to renew, in and through their own lives, the mystery of 
Bethlehem, Recorded in the “most priestly spot in America,” The Story of Christ- 
mas embodies a singularly eloquent expression of this response of future priests 
to the Eternal Priest. 
In singing the story which belongs to all times and to all peoples, the choir has 
drawn from ancient Latin melody, and from traditional American, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Polish carols. The text combines the ageless words of Scripture 
with verse excerpts from Father Lynch’s modern and masterly biography of the 
Blessed Mother. 
Available soon at your local record store through the distributors of “Boston 
Records” 

or from 


ST. MARY’S SEMINARY 


600 N. Paca St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Price: Approximately $4.45. 
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Books For Christmas Civing 
Seo 


The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain 


By Charles A, Fecher—Intended for the 
average reader, this book is the first full- 
length study, in any language, of Mari- 
tein’s thought. It sets forth his contri- 
bution to every branch of philosophical 
inquiry and points out the work that 
lies ahead for his followers, 

$5.00 


Why I Entered the Convent 


Edited by Rev. George Li. Kane—A com- 
panion volume to Why I Became a Priest, 
prepared by the same author and present- 
ing aecounts of women who have given 
up everything material to follow Christ. 
The contributors represent a good cross- 
section of women from every walk of life 
engaged in every conceivable kind of re- 


ligious work. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 


Aunt Minnie, 
The Pastor’s Housekeeper 


By Auleen B, Dberhardt—The rollicking 
experiences of a typical pastor and his 





is the subject of these engaging stories. 
recommended as a gift for the 


$2.00 


Holiness Is for Everyone 


By Martial Lekeux, 0.F.M.—This is that 
rare book, spiritual reading for the or- 
dinary, everyday Catholic, the man who 
knows that saints can and must live any- 
where and anyplace, In twelve very read- 
able chapters the author proves conclu- 
sively that no one race, nation or occu- 
pation has a monopoly on sanctity. 
$2.50 


The Trinity in Our Spiritual Life 


By Dom Columba Marmion, 0.3.B.—In 
this book Don Raymund Thibault, 0.8.B., 
seeks to shed light on Marmion’s act of 
consecration to the Trinity by means of 
texts borrowed from his major writings, 
his notes and letters of direction. 


$3.50 


Don Francisco, The Story of 
St. Francis Xavier 


By Mary Paureell—The author of The 
Halo on the Swerd now presents a vivid 
biography of St. Francis Xavier in which 
the man stands out lovable in himself 
and unique in his achievement. 


$3.75 
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